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Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


The ORIGIN of HUMAN REASON ; being 


f Recent Hypotheses Concerning It. By St. GEORGE 


an Fxamination 0 [Immediately. 


— Recently published, demy 8vo, 163. 


ON TRUTH: a Systematic Enquiry. By Sz. 


Rae MIVART. 
- Demy 8vo, 143, 


VOLUTION in MAN: the 
MENTAL ing By GreorGE JOHN eae M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ volumes not unfairly exhibit the present state of that which it 
oe no exaggeration to call the great controversy of the time......With 
= incerity and a painstaking review of scientific data, both writers are intent 
ap ing the problem of man’s origin, irrespective of tradition, authority, and 
es “ dogmas, They me t on the level ground of science, where reason and 
sortainel fact alone hold sway.”—Edinburgh Review. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. 


By Dr. FERNAND LAGRANGE, [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of UNIVERSAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY: a Reform in the Theories of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Vosmology. By CamiLo CaLLEJa, M D, 


Crown 8vo, 53, 


ONEIROS ; or, Some Questions of the Day. 


By CuRISTOPHER YELVERTON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


The LAST DAYS of OLYMPUS: a Modern 


Myth, By C.S, H. BRERETON, 


Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 


A DOUBTER’S DOUBT about SCIENCE 


aud RELIGION. By “ A CxrmmnaL LAWYER ” 


Crown 8vo, 73. 6, 


The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons. By 


Repert Erton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. 


Super-royal 8vo, 15s. 


I. KINGS. Exposition by Rev. Canon 
Raw.inson ; Homilies by Rev. T. Orr, D.D., Rev. Dr. Toomas, and Rev. C, 
H, inwiy, M.A, {THE PuLrir ComMENTARY, 


Vol. I , demy 8vo, 16s, 
Th BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 
By Eowarp Gougu, B.A. Lond. 


“a ag book......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness,” 
—DSpectator, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNFOLDINGS of CHRISTIAN HOPE. By 


Cuartes B. WALLER, M.A., Vicar of Woodford Bridge, Essex, New and 
Eniatged Kdition. 


“Those interested in the much-discussed questions of eschatology will find 
Mich to interest them in this volume.”—Manchester Examiner. 


Crown 8vo. 


BLUNDERS and FORGERIES: Historical 


Eesays, By the Rev. T. E. BrIDGETT, of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, (Immediately. 


Demy 8vo, ls, 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION : a Handbook. 


By the Rev, P, GALLWEY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WHAT ARE the CATHOLIC CLAIMS? 


By the Rev. Austin Ricuarpsoy, late Professor of the “ Institut St. Louis,” 
rissels. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. LUKE RivineTon, Author 

of Authority,” “Dust,” &c 
“It isa te 
up by the Ro 


mperately stated and ably reasoned statement of the position taken 
mau Catholic Church as against the Church of England.”—Scotsman. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 1és. 


MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMA- 


TION in GERMANY until the CLOSE of the DIET of WORMS, By the late 
CuarLes Bearp, LU.D., Author of ‘* Port. Royal: a Contribution to the 
History of Religion, ” and “ Literature in France,” &. 


“Within h’s limits he is a master of solid facts, with a sound jadgment that is 
not warped by prepossessions. His book is calm and lofty in tone, and is written 
with scholarly sobriety. It is an important contribution to English literature, 
as an independent attempt to survey the Lutheraw movement in its relation to 
European thought.”—Rev. M. CrEIGHTON, M.A., English Historical Review. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Founder of the 


Birkbeck Schools. With Some Account of his Writings and of his Labours 
for the Improvement and Extension of Education, By EK. Ket Buyra. 
With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO, 


Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. A Memoir. By Sir ALEXANDER J. 
ARBUTHNOT, K.U.8.L, C.1.E. With Portrait. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 21s. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, ARCH- 
BISHOP: Letters and Memorials. Edited by the Author of ‘Charles 
Lowder: a Biography,” &c. 


“*The memorials reveal the man......The depth of his intellect and the generous 
breadth of his thought are shown, we might say, in every line of this very in- 
teresting correspondence. For it is not only the letters of the Archbishop which 
have been selecied for publication, A judicious choice has been made among 
those of many distinguished correspondents.” —Times. 


Crown 8vo, 73. 61. 


OUR LAST YEAR in NEW ZEALAND, 1887. 


By the Right Rev. W. G. Cow1e, D.D., Bishop of Auckland, 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


EGYPT asa WINTER RESORT. By F. M. 


SANDWITH, 
NEW EDITION, demy 8vo, 21s. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 


FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, From 
the Letters and Journals of Frank Oates, F.R.G.S, Edited by C. G@. Oates, 
With numerous Illustrations and Portrait, 


Crown 8vo. 


MUSIC and ACTION. By J. Donovan. 


{ Immediately. 
GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS. 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems New and Old. 
Two Series. 53, each, 
“A helpful and precious gift.”—Joun Ruskin. 
‘*Mr, Massey has a thousand claims up»n our sympathy.”’—Saturday Review, 
“ Unique in the whole range of poetry.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Elzevir 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW PILGRIMAGE; and other Poems. 


By Witrrip ScAWEN BLunT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRITISH REASON in ENGLISH RHYME. 


By Henry Hatrorp Vavuauan, M.A., sometime Regius Pro’essor of Modern 
History in Oxford University. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


TALES of a TENNIS PARTY. By Brancor 


Das. 
Price 3s, 6d. each volume. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S POEMS. 6 vols. 


small crown Svo. 


ConTENTS :—Vol. I, The Search after Proserpine, and other Poems, Classical 
and Meditative.—Vol. II. The Legends of St. Patrick and Legends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age.—Vol, III, Alexander the Great, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and other 
Poems.—Vol. IV. Legends of Saxon Saints.—Vol. V. Tne Foray of Queen Meave. 
—Vol. VI. Legends and Kecords of the Church and Empire, 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY : 
An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 


Artistically and Abundantly Illustrated. 
Complete in 24 Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, 


“ Scholariy, accurate, useful.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

*¢ This magnificent work.’’—Daily Nevs. 

** Willcertainly eclipse most, if not all, its predecessors.” —Manchestevr Ev uminer, 
** A distinctly valuable work.”’—Rock. 

“The scope and execution are praiseworthy.” —Notes and Quories, 

** Would enrich any Jibrary.”’—Scotsman. 








2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by CHarLES DUKE YONGE, 
M.A. Portraits and Illustrations. Limited Edition of 750 copies. 
«* A collection which is not only all readable, but all charming.”—Scotsran. 
“The volumes are extremely handsome...... The editor has done his work with 
wise discrimination.” —Yorkshire Daiiy Post. 


Illustrated, royal 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt tops. 


SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD (l’ACUTO): the 


Story of aCondottiere. Translated from the Italian of Joun TEMPLE-LEADER 
and GUISEPPE Marcortti, by LEADER Scorr. Limited Edition of 500 copies, 
of which 100 are :eserved for Distribution by the Author among Friends, the 
British Museum, Public Libraries, and the Press. The 400 Copies for Sale 
will be numbered and signed. Orders for same will be executed in rotation as 
received, Terms on application. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GOD in SHAKSPEARE. By “ Clelia.” 


“On every page there is evidence of rare energy, and still rarer subtlety.” — 
Glasgow Herald, 





The TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME of ‘‘ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


EARLY BRITAIN. By Professor A. J. 


Cuvurcu, Author of “Carthage,” &. Maps and I)lustrations, large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. ; Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s, 61. 


“The work is written in a facile and attractive fashion, at once popular and 
reliable,”—Daily Telegraph. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 


OUR JOURNEY to the HEBRIDES. 
43 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The only Authorised Edition, Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 


HOW MEN PROPOSE: the Fateful Ques- 


tion and its Answer. Love Scenes from Popular Works of Fiction. Col- 
lected by AGNES STEVENS. Presentation Edition, cloth elegant, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d 

“ A well-arranged volume...... Cannot fail to be popular.’’—Punch. 





Will be ready next week, VOL. I. of *‘ The CAMEO SERIES.” 


The LADY from the SEA. By Henrik Ibsen. 


‘Translated, with the Author’s permission, from the Norwegian by ELEANOR 
MARX-AVELING. With a Critical Introduction by EpMunD Gossr, Frontis- 
piece Portrait, and Autograph of the Author, Half-bound, paper boards, 
3s. 6d. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, Illustrated, small demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Century}. By J.J. Jusseranp. Translated 
from the French by Lucy T. Smiru. 
“This is an extremely fascinating book.....The whole volume is full of in- 
terest.” —Times. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


STUDIES in the SOUTH and WEST. 


Comments on Canada. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d, 


With 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIGHT and SHADOW: a Novel. By Edward 


Garnett, Author of ** The Paradox Club.” 


Exhibits both poetry and philosophy, and several of the scen 4s in the book 
are drawn with a careful and vivid realism.’’-—Newcastle Daily Lea ier, 


Medium 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


DADDY JAKE, the RUNAWAY ; and Short 


stories Told Atter Dark. By ‘‘ Uncie Remcs ” (Joel Chandler Harris). 
Numerous Llustiations, 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3:, 6d. 


The RISEN CHRIST: the King of Men. 


By Rev. J. BaLpwin Browy, M.A. 





Londin: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND Coy 


NEW ILLUSTRATED Books 


1 vol, royal 8vo, 21s,, with 26 Coloured Plates, from Sketches by the Auth 
Or, 


AD ORIENTEMW 


Travels in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China 


Jay 

and North America. -. 

With Map of the Route taken, and of the Pacific, showing the flow of Py 
after the Eruption of Krakatau, 


By A. D. FREDERICKSON, F.R.GS, 


“‘If we cannot ‘put a girdle round the earth’ in our o 
perhaps the best substitute is to go on the trip vicariously with tee wens 
genial tourist like Mr. Frederickson...... The plates are excellent eA elp ot a 
spirit and fidelity, and printed with considerable success...... Mr Pr ve with 
appears to be an accomplished botanist, and many of his coloured skete a 
descriptions of curiyns Eastern flowers and fruits are highly interesti str 
James’s Gazette, ing.'—S, 


Mice-Stone 





Crown 8vo, 6s., with 10 Architectural Illustrations, by F.C. Brewer 


An ACCOUNT of the NEW CHAPEr 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. By Rev. Newron Mant. With Appendix by 
Rev. J. 8. Tuomas, Bursar of the College, and an Introduction by the Ven, 
F. W. Farrar, Archdeacon of Westminster. ; 

* One of the most valuable contributions yet made to the histor i 
public school...... Will be hailed with gratification by those whose pate ie 
are connected with Marlboro’...... The reminiscences... ..are of adeeply interesting 
character, and are moreover told in a most graphic style.”—Marlhorough Tian 


1 vol. 4to, 15s., with 67 Illustrations, mostly from Sketehes by the Author, 


HEARTS of OAK. By Rear-Admiral H, fF. 
WINNINGION INGRAM. 
‘*We must not part from our author without thanking him for the pleacure we 
have derived from reading his simple, straightturward narrative.’—Aca lemy, 
“Hearts of Oak’ ought to become a nineteenth-century classic, No book 
could prove more clearly the power and ubiquity of the English fl w.”—Atheneum, 


‘A welcome book—a gallant, cheerful, wholesome review of forty years of life 
passed among many men and many lands.’’— World. 


1 vol, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d., with 70 Illustrations by the Author, 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By 
IrvinG MontaGu, late of the Illustrated London News. 
The St. James's Gazette says :— He tells his adventures in a pleasant, rattling 
style, which makes his book capital reading.”’ 
The Morning Post says :—‘* Mr. Montagu is to be congratulated on an eminently 
readable book, which, both in style and matter, is above the averaze of pro 
ductions in this kind.’’ 


TWO NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 





Feap. 4to, 3s, 6d., with 18 Illustrations by W. Verner Longe, Diana M. H. Raikes, 
and Julia G, Longe. 


A LITTLE PRIMROSE KNIGHT: a Story 


of the Autumn of 1885 for Children. By A Primrose Dame, 


Feap. 4to, 2s. 6d., with 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


A LITTLE BROWN PEBBLE: its History 


from the Earliest Ages of the World, and the Changes which Befell it during 
the Successive Geological Periods, as related by Itself. A Story for Children, 
By Miss 8. L. PuMPHReY. 





IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 





A NEW STORY by FRANK BR, STOCKTON, Author of “ Ruider Grange,” &. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


‘WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED.” 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d., profusely Illn-trated. 


The GOLDEN DAYS of 49: a Tale of the 
California Diggings, By Kirke Munror, Author of “The Flamingo 
Feather,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, wit’: numerous Ilus‘rations «f Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses, &o, and 
various Maps 


MEMORIALS of the GOODWIN SANDS, 


including an Account of the Hovellers of Kent. By G. Brs@ GATTIE, 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS. 


seg 
REMINISCENCES, LITERARY AND CLERICAL.* 

e¢ that likes Reminiscences—we imagine that it is a 
numerous body—will probably rejoice at the appearance ot 
these volumes, which are full of stories of everything and 
everybody,—from Lord Palmerston giving away livings, to Dr. 
Barnardo washing a baby. They are also full of the writer s 
own varied experiences. He has not had a more eventful life 
than most men, and has been hindered by ili-health from 
taking up regular work of any kind; but he has moved about 
England and the Continent, has lived for a short time in 
many places, has met men and women of all sorts and kinds, 
has written a good deal for newspapers and magazines, and 
tells of all he has seen and done, and especially of the 
people he has met, with an easy familiarity. One is a 
little inclined to wonder why the book should have been 
written, to swell what the author calls “the pleasant 
rush of autobiographical literature;” but there are reasons 
for these things,—the libraries buy these books; and we 
must submit to the truth that writing one’s own life, in 
these days, is “the last infirmity of noble minds.” And it is 


THE publi 


also true that any kind of biography, even autobiography, has | 


acharm of its own; but this book is of rather a nondescript 


kind. The author tells us too much about himself, and not | 


enough. His own story is so mixed up with stories about 
to} 


other people, that we want to know more; and as his name | 


must be an open secret to many, we think that his book would 
be more interesting and a better work of art, if he made him- 
self openly his own hero. 

For, as a work of art, the book cannot be very highly 
praised. The arrangement is not good, the style is confused, 
the stories are mixed up so curiously one with another, that 
we do not always know whom we are reading about; the 
English, too, is at times careless, startlingly so in a practised 


writer. To justify the former of these criticisms—and perhaps | 


the latter, too—how strangely do we lose Pascal im the follow- 
ing :— 

“People who do not care much about Pascal generally, will be 
interested in learning that he was the inventor of omnibuses. 
The grandfather of 'Tasso was the first who devised a postal system. 
Similarly our own philosophic Priestley was the inventor of the 
refreshing beverage of aerated waters. At the bridge of Courbevoie 
there was that crisis in his history when his horses fell into the 
Seine, and he was left on the verge in his carriage. Then he wrote 
out the pious resolutions which he always wore around his neck, 
and which I examined among his MSS. Then there is the Tour de 
St. Jacques, where there is his statue on the spot where he weighed 
the atmosphere.” 


We could also point out one or two odd mistakes in names, 
and misquotations from familiar poets, which are the more to 
be regretted as they could have been put right so very easily. 
But in spite of all this, the book is a pleasant book, and full 
of entertaining glimpses of known and unknown people. We 
think that we have met a few of the stories before ; but most 
of them are new, and some bear quite the stamp of originality, 
For instance, this one of the author’s grandfather : 





_ “My grandfather used to tell an amusing story about an 
ignorant young couple in his parish. He had married them, but 
the marriage was a failure; they could not get on at all well 
together. ‘hey had vast, undefined ideas of what a rector could 
do, and it entered into their foolish minds that he might be able 
toundo their marriage. So they asked him whether he could not 
take them into church again and perform some service which 
would set them free, as they were before. ‘The Rector said, 
musingly : ‘Well, I think if you come to church I could put you 
into the way of becoming unmarried. Also, it is a curious kind 
of business, and instead of coming to the altar, as before, you will 
have to go into the belfry.’ So the unhappy couple readily 
assented; and on an appointed time they went to the church, 
and the Rector marched them into the belfry. ‘You see these 
two trestles,’ he said; ‘the husband will have to stand upon 
one trestle and the wife upon the other.’ Accordingly the 
usband, with much wonderment, stood on a trestle, and the wife 
did thesame. ‘Now, each of you take a bell-rope in your hand.’ 
This was done. ‘Now, each of you tie the bell-rope round your 
neck, and jump off the trestle.’ ‘Lor’, Sir,’ said one of them, 





Pe Reminiscences 0’ a Literary and Clerical Life. By the Author of “Three. 
mered Essays,” $c, 2vols London: Ward and Downey. 1899. 


| ‘we should be hanging ourselves !’— Exactly,’ said the Rector ; 
‘that is what I mean. The only way by which you can unmarry 
yourselves in church is by hanging yourselves in the belfry’ ” 


And this adventure of the author’s own -— 


“T was travelling on the Underground one ev ening, and I found 
that I was in the midst of a detachment of the Salvation Army. 
I was much troubled in mind whether I had taken the right 
train, whether I had not mistaken Notting Hill for Notting Hill 
OL rere * Pray, Sir,’ I said to my next neighbour, ‘ can you 
kindly tell me whether this train goes to Notting Hill or Notting 
Hill Gate ?’—‘ Hallelujah, hallelujah !’ he replied. ‘We are all 
going to heaven.’ There was a general confirmatory murmur : 
‘ Hallelujah, hallelujah! we are going to heaven. Are you going 
there too?’—‘I am glad to hear that you are going to heaven,’ T 
reply ; ‘but are you going there by way of Notting Hill or Nottine 
Hill Gate?’ They seemed taken aback by this, but settled my 
ditticulty for me. They were going by Notting Hill Gate.” . 





Some of the author’s experiences in his literary career seem 
to have been rather curious. It would be interesting to know 
if it is at all a general habit in the magazine and newspaper 
world for the same person to write articles in different papers 
contradicting each other. The idea does not commend itself 
to our minds, and, indeed, strikes us as destructive of honest 
conviction, as well as of confidence. Perhaps, in one case of 
which the writer of this book tells us, the motive may have 
made the act excusable. He had an aunt who lived to the 
age of ninety-four, and took an opium pill every night of her 
life. On this he wrote an article recommending opiates to 
everybody; but the remonstrances of his friends were so 
earnest, that not being able to withdraw the article, he 
resolved to do what he could to counteract it. He therefore 
wrote an article in another paper denouncing the use of 
opiates altogether, and was generally thought to have crushed 
the former writer successfully. 





The author was at three Universities—Glasgow, Cambridge, 
and Oxford—and his account of life at each is entertaining. 
College stories, examination stories, in which the examiners 
sometimes get the worst of it, are here in plenty. To the 
| varied acquaintance of his youth, and the enforced wandering 
| and rather desultory work of his later life, he seems to owe a 
| wideness of sympathy that is apt to run beyond logical bounds. 
Archbishop Tait, Bishop Selwyn, Dean Stanley, Mr. J. R. 
Green, the Abbé Guett¢ée—who left the Roman Church to be 
a great man among the Greeks—Mr. Miiller of Bristol, Dr. 
Barnardo, Bishop Hannington, Mr. Rosenthal, the brothers 
Mozley, Dean Burgon, Miss Havergal— whether she was 
really a great poetess I am not prepared to say ”—M. Bersier 
the Protestant pastor, Mr. Spurgeon—for whom he is 
enthusiastic—and last, not least, the Salvation Army. In 
this case, at any rate, we cannot agree that “substantial 
good,” ‘‘ immense good,” has been done. 


To us, the most interesting parts of the book are the 
author’s recollections of that genius who did so little in pro- 
portion to his powers, Charles Stuart Calverley; also of 
Bishop Thirlwall, of Mr. John Morley’s younger days, and of 
such men, little known to the world in general, as Herbert 
Todd, a modern representative, to his friends, of the life and 
character of George Herbert. 

Philanthropic interests have a large place in the book: 
evidently, if his health had permitted, the writer would have 
done a good dealin this way. The visiting of prisons and work- 
houses, convalescent homes, orphanages—of which work we will 
venture to say that Mr. Miller and Dr. Barnardo have not a 
monopoly—umissions, both home and foreign; the conversion 
of the Jews, the fight against infidelity, Church reform,—in 
fact, there is scarcely any striking person, or popular line of 
thought or practice, for the last forty years, from Lord Ellen- 
borough and Prince Louis Napoleon to Bishop Hannington, 
from the early Evangelicals to “slumming,” that is not dis- 
coursed upon in these lively Reminiscences. 

On the whole, it is certainly an amusing and original book, 
and possibly the confusion of thought and language which 
must annoy a careful reader, may pass unnoticed by the public 
in general. To us, for instance, the following sentences seem 
flatly to contradict each other :— 

Vol. I., p. 221.—“ If with one hand M. Thiers had built up the 
lying Napoleonic legend, as certainly as M. Lanfrey and Messrs. 
Ereckmann-Chatrian.” 

Vol. I., p. 235.—* This helped ...... to keep alive that lying 
Napoleonic legend which the writings of Messrs. Erckmann- 
Chatrian and of the Abbé Lanfrey have done so much to dissipate, 





even in the provinces.” 
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A CENTURY OF ARTISTS.* 


Tuts truly magnificent volume is evidence of the artistic 
comprehensiveness of the International Exhibition held in 
Glasgow in the summer and autumn of 1888, which “ resulted 
in a surplus of some £40,000, and thus, indirectly, in the 
establishment of a new municipal institution for the perpetual 
use and delectation of the inhabitants of the city.” Whether 
this comprehensiveness was in itself a good thing, seems dis- 
putable. At all events, the frankly, and indeed ruthlessly 
critical author of the literary portion of this book, while testi- 
fying to “the tact and energy ” of the Fine Arts Committee 
of the Exhibition, admits that “it is not to be denied that 
there were many who visited the Exhibition to be edified and 
remained to be bewildered,—who, reflecting that the Fifty Years 
of British Art at Manchester, the Loan Collection of French 
and Dutch Pictures at Edinburgh, and the excellent and useful 
little shows from time to time presented by the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, were not exactly inimitable, would have been 
better pleased with something less confessedly comprehensive 
than they found; who would have preferred a collection small 
in size, choice in material, and touched throughout with that 
quality of unity—historical, racial, thematic—which dis- 
tinguished the aforesaid gatherings.” But it is the splendour 
—the full, voluptuous, but not overgrown, much less vulgar 
splendour—of this book that is the most noticeable fact in 
connection with it. One feels inclined to exclaim that they 
do these things better in Scotland than they do in England, 
and quite as well as they do in France, when one takes in all 
the excellences of this volume, which is published by the 
publishers to the University of Glasgow, and printed by the 
printers to the University of Edinburgh. Except Quasi 
Cursores—the beauty of which we commented on when it 
was published—and the Memorial Catalogue of the French 
and Dutch loan collection at the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition of 1886, both of which also came from the 
press of Messrs. Constable, we know nothing to compare 
with this volume in printing, paper, lettering, and “ get- 
up” generally. The binding is unique—one might even 
say, daring—and the design of the title-page is in the best 
sense a work of art in itself. None the less is it so because, 
to use Mr. Henley’s distinction, it is suggestive of “literature ” 
quite as much as of “ paint.” 

The Fine Arts Committee of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition succeeded in securing in it a representation of 228 
British and 112 foreign painters, by 427 pictures in oil and 
492, water-colours,—a total of 919 exhibits, in addition to 


sculpture, etching, and work in black and white. The Foreign | 


Section of the Loan Collection contained examples of present- 
day Spain, Italy, Scandinavia, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and France; while the France of the immediate past was 
represented by Bastien-Lepage, Delacroix, Decamps, Troyon, 
Courbet, Diaz, Daubigny, Georges Michel, Rousseau, Millet, 
Edouard Frire, and J. B. C. Corot. This volume consists 
essentially of the reproductions of pictures exemplifying all 
the elements in the Glasgow Exhibition, with the exception 
of the Italian, German, Spanish, and Norwegian, regarding 
which we are told that “ it seemed better to say nothing about 
them than to advertise the fact that they were not worth 
discussion.” The specimens are in themselves so good as to 
make this volume a valuable possession in itself, apart alto- 
gether from the Loan Collection of which it is a memorial. 
The biographies of the artists and the criticisms of their 
work are contributed by Mr. W. E. Henley, who has incor- 
porated in this book the articles on Corot, Courbet, Daubigny, 
Decamps, Delacroix, Diaz, Edouard Frére, Millet, Rousseau, 
and Troyon, which appeared in the Memorial Catalogue of 
French and Dutch Pictures at the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition, 1886. Mr. Henley, like every man of independent 
mind—or, for that matter, every man, whether he has a mind 
or not—has a theory of art-criticism. It comes, in effect, to 
this,—that a great painter is a great master of “ paint,” not of 
“ disguised literature.” This theory, like the practice of so 
many French, and still more Dutch artists, is valuable as a 
protest against the mawkishness and what Byron would have 
termed “ the budding-missishness,” which is the chief feature 
of so much of the English art of to-day and yesterday. 





* A Century of Artists: a Memorial of the Loan Collection of Painting and 
Sculpture in the International Exhibition, Glasgow, 1888. With Historical and 
Biographical Notes by William Ernest Henley, and Descriptions of the Pictures 
by Robert Walker, Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 1889, 








Obviously, however, it may be carried too far, «pj... 
literature” is often simply idealism ; and would Mr. Heat 
banish idealism—he certainly would not banish romanti ley 
—from Art? Then, again, Mr. Henley is himself the Be 
of some of the truest and most real—as distinguished ¢ . 
realistic—verses that have appeared in England durin a 
last twenty years. But is not a good deal of his volume 
whole of his hospital portraiture, for example—neither : 
nor less than “ disguised paint”? There must bea deat 
take between “paint” and “literature.” But take Mr. Henl 
within the limits of art-criticism which he has Prescribed ¢ 
himself, take him as he is shown in his appraisement of th 
foreign artists whom he places above our own, and he must be 
admitted to be a master of paint in words. When, in particulay 
he allows himself to indulge in unstinted praise, his gorgeons, 
ness—we use “ gorgeousness ” advisedly—culminates in epi. 
gram, as when he says of Corot :—‘ In his most careless work 
there is always art and there is always quality—a strain of 
elegance,a thrill of style, a hint of the unseen, while at his best he 
is not only the consummate artist, he is also the most charming 
of poets. If I remember aright, it is Cherbuliez who says of 
Mozart that he was ‘the only Athenian who ever wrote music’ 


The phrase is a good one; it suggests so happily the idea): 


marriage of sentiment with style. With the substitution of 
landscape for music, it applies as happily to Corot. Corot ig 
the Mozart of landscape.” It is almost unnecessary to say 
that Mr. Henley takes a quite unconventional view of English 
art and of English art-criticism. His opinion of Rossetti may 
be commended to ultra-Rossettians; his estimate of Turner, 
to those who can only look at Turner through Mr. Ruskin’s 
spectacles; neither can be passed over, much less despised, 
Of Romney he says cleverly that “the dominant note in his 
life was one of sexual tragedy. The worship in paint which 
he professed for Emma Lyon is comparable of its kind and in 
its degree with that which Dante practised for Beatrice 
in poetry.” There is obviously much to provoke con. 
troversy in Mr. Henley’s contributions to this volume,—eyen 
his estimate of Constable is not likely to pass unchallenged. 
Occasionally, too, he seems unconsciously to drop into the 
grandiose slang of a certain school of artistic characterisation, 
But there is no doubt whatever as to the almost passionate 
sincerity of his convictions, the merciless candour of his ex. 
pressed opinions, or the distinction of his style. And seeing 
we are for the moment on Scotch soil, we cannot refrain from 
quoting Mr. Henley’s judgment of Raeburn :—“ A personality 
so shrewd and sensible, so natural and healthy and sincere, as 
to seem not out of place in the cycle of Walter Scott. He was 
content to paint that he kyew, and that only; and his con. 
science was serviceable as well as untroubled and serene. Of 
the mere capacity of portraiture—the gift of perceiving and 
representing individual character and form—he had more 
perhaps than any portrait-painter that has lived; and nota 
little of his merit consists in that be was always so far its 
master as to be able to vocalise it, as it were, in the terms of 
paint. In other words, his portraitures are, to begin with, 
pictures.” This is the Raeburn whom Scotchmen know, and 
whom not a few love, in spite of that pawkiness which formed 
an element in his character, and not unfrequently found 
expression in his art. 
MISS ALCOTT’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 

“Not a bit sensational, but simple and true, for we really 
lived most of it; and if it succeeds, that will be the reason,” 
says the author of Little Women on receiving its proof in 1868. 
It is almost startling to find how much of herself Miss Alcott 
dared to put into her books for girls of whom she was no 
unmeet representative. Exceptional in character and in cir- 
cumstances as was Louisa May Aleott—child of Alcott, pupil 
of Emerson—she belonged by stress of poverty to the great 
army of girls who work, struggle, weep, and enjoy themselves 
in a life unknown to society, in surroundings which give family 
ties and local associations a concentrated power for good and 
evil now felt by few of us. “I like,” she said, in days of 
success, “to help the class of silent poor to which we belonged 
for so many years,—needy, but respectable, and forgotten 
because too proud to beg.” Miss Alcott and her heroines 
made the best of things, and it is the girls who have to make 
the best of things who for two generations have been her 





* Louisa M, Alcott: her Life, Letters, and Journals, Edited by Ednah D. 
Cheney. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1889, 
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eaders. They at least understand all the sublimer flights of 
Sie that are involved in such a record as this :— 


< 4+ has nearly been the death of me...... Mrs. 
; M a a bit of gray silk, and I built on that...... _ She 
ae the silk herself, kindly offering me a flannel petticcat 
pace 1 [was in woe for a spell, having one dollar in the world, 
ee corning debt even for that prop of life, a bonnet. Then I 
and scornins to Dodge, demanded her cheapest bonnet, 


If, flew les 
pea i a dollar, and went home wondering if the sky would 


a trimming— id not open.” From her old 
— Ne ey ice eee ot the aa wiite ribbon (used 
- ema two years ago), and the bits of black lace that have 
up. yaaa ; he lace I made a dish 
adorned a long line of departed hats. Of the lace . 
on which I thriftily served up bows of ribbon, like meat on toast. 
Inside put the lace bow which adorns my form anywhere when 
needed. A white flower A. H— gave me sat airily on the brim, 
fearfully unbecoming, but pretty in itself and in keeping. Strings 
are yet to be evolved from chaos. I feel that they await me some- 
where in the dim future. Green ones pro tem. hold this wonder 
of the age upon my gifted brow, and I survey my hat with respect- 
fal awe. I trust you will also.” 
Such experiences may seem trivial enough, but (this is out of a 
letter to a sister, not from one of her tales) the good-temper, 
resourcefulness, and self-sacrifice of the girl (who was earning 
money to help her family) appeal to other girls as something 
that they can thoroughly understand. We talk much from 
day to day of the great books which affect great minds ; we 
forget that they are too large for the little minds that love 
the little books. 

Whilst placed by poverty in such straits, and enabled afier- 
wards to exult in the fact that all her success was made out of 
the despised Alcott brains, Louisa had an education which some 
might be glad to secure for richer children,—first, the care 
of a sympathetic mother, whose wise neglect, yet constant 
watchfulness, helped self-development ; and then “ something 
to reverence ” in the father and his friends, whose looks and 
books were alike eagerly read by the impulsive girl. Very 
early in life she tried to solve her father’s philosophical 
problems by practical experience. “I’ve never eaten any 
meat, and I’m awful cross very often,” remarked the little 
girl during one of his discourses on the angelic nature of 
the vegetarian ; and later in life she compared philosophers to 
captive-balloons, which were held down to earth only by the 
unwearying exertion of family and friends. No student, but 
an omnivorous reader, like most women whose intellectual 
life has been of any service to little worlds, she was from 
childhood accustomed to the free handling of books, and used 
to listen to those who could make them. A girlish reverence 
for the simplest and serenest of mortals, Emerson (not only 
philosopher, but “providence” to her family). is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from hero-worship; the ‘“ Master ” remained 
entirely unconscious of the incense burnt before his shrine, 
and the child-worshipper grew into the woman-disciple, upon 
whatever equality of terms may prevail between calm age and 
stormy youth. It is possible that, although this was pure hero- 
worship, it had something to do with the fact that Miss Alcott 
was difficult to please as regarded mankind. It is not ascer- 
tainable from the pages before us whether or no she ever 
seriously thought of marriage, but she declared that “all her 
adorers were queer” (a clever woman usually has to refuse 
some who, to her disgust, declare themselves “able to appre- 
ciate” her). She avowed that she would soon be tired of any 
Pusband ; but “ L. M. A.,” who put so much of herself into 
her tales, recorded how clever Jo wept in the garret for 
loneliness. Louisa never found her Professor, and evinced 
a sort of impatience against the unsuitable matches she 
was asked to make between her heroes and her heroines. 
She was a practical, busy woman, who could put her hand to 
anything, as the saying goes, and did do so for the benefit 
of family and friends. Excellent daughter, devoted sister, 
and in later life an adopting mother, her heart was full of 
kindness and self-sacrificing generosity. As a child she had 
been trained to discipline her own nature, and the intentions 
of self-improvement are evident even when, at twelve years 
old, she records that she wishes she had less of such vices as 
“idleness, impatience, &e., vanity, pride, and love of cats.” 
Her youth was one typical of a large class of conscientious 
girls. Many at first seem exceptional, and a few at last 
remain so, to become influential mothers or otherwise sympa- 
thetic teachers by pen or deed. Thus, it is in accordance with 
all the traditions of girls who have made themselves inde- 
_. that at seventeen she writes: “ Every-day Life is a 
attle, and I’m so tired, I don’t want to live; only it’s cowardly 
to die till you’ve done something.” But at twenty-seven : 








“Twenty-seven years old, and so happy!” She remarks else- 
where, that at twenty-two “I began to see the strong con- 
trasts and the fun and follies in every-day life about this 
time.” Sorrows and joys were to mingle all through her 
days. Always well before she went as nurse to the wounded of 
the war, her health then was shattered for life. But she had 
from the time of her sister Beth’s death, a sense of self- 
mastery which extreme youth in vain struggles for. Youth 
fears its weapons as well as the fight that, when these have 
been proved, it endures and enjoys. Her religious creed 
seemed vague ; it was definite to herself—Emersonian teaching 
framing the personal impulses of a soul living from childhood in 
consciousness of trust. In later life, with the pupil’s reverence 
for “ the Master,” she was able also to recognise the humorous 
side of his lecturing :—‘ The believers glow when the oracle is 
stuck, rustle and beam when he is audible, and nod and smile 
as if they understood perfectly when he murmurs under the 
desk. We are a foolish set.” 

Her literary life was one also common to her kind. In after- 
years, she would adjure youngsters to do anything rather than 
attempt to write, especially for a living; but she had been one 
of them in her own time, and had then declared: “I won’t 
teach; and I can write, and I'll prove it.” Success came 
slowly, or rather, as fast as, in a literary sense, it was deserved ; 
a good heart and clear head carried her over the years of work 
and waiting till she was no longer obliged to write sensational 
tales, because she could not starve upon praise, till publishers 
competed for her tales, and a newspaper-boy brandished her 
new volume in her face, with: “ Bully book that! buy it, M’m!” 
Manuscripts were then no longer returned to the “ spidery cup- 
board” in disgrace, but the autograph-hunters and celebrity- 
handshakers spun cunning webs for their author’s capture. 

Louisa Alcott’s life (1832-1888) is a record which will please 
the more thoughtful young girls who think they will be “ great 
authors” one day, or who have enjoyed Little Women and Good 
Wives; most girls belong to one or other class. For them, there- 
fore, these letters and journals will be a great treat. Neither 
Miss Alcott’s own work nor this biography are to be reviewed 
on the level of permanent literature. The latter has suffered, 
as more important works must suffer if biography-fright gains 
ground, and authors, in fear of literary executors, destroy the 
more personal, and therefore the most interesting, records of 
their careers. Further, as is easily imagined, the profes- 
sional writer is like the schoolboy who avoids anything to do 
with lessons: her letters become rarer and more necessary or 
personal; nor does she care to write without something to say. 
But Miss Cheney has done her best with her subject and 
with her materials, and we may be glad to have for girls such 
a compact and interesting memorial of a writer whose appre- 
ciation can do them nothing but good. And further, it would 
be a pity to leave the impression that no others should read 
this volume. It throws side-lights on domestic and literary 
America before the war, and is by no means without such 
humour and pathos as appeal to any who love their fellow-men, 
in spite of the feeling :— 

“Salt of the earth! in what queer guys 
Thou’rt fond of crystallising !” 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA IN 1889.* 
Mr. GreorGe Curzon has put together a lively and in- 
teresting account of his journey to Bokhara and Samarcand 
by General Annenkoff’s famous railway, supplemented by a 
dash upon Tashkent, to which he adds three chapters on the 
“Central Asian problem.” He has also drawn up tables of 
stations and distances, a chronology of events, and a biblio- 
graphy of his subject. The book is profusely and capitally 
illustrated, and the maps are good. His object was to set 
forth “the present situation of affairs as modified, if not 
revolutionised, by the construction of the Transeaspian Rail- 
way,” a large undertaking which has been fairly performed. 
Mr. Curzon frankly expounds his views on the politics of the 
big question, and if they are not always quite coherent, or even 
consistent, they are obviously temperate and sincere. It is, 
indeed, the candour and moderation, not less than the bright 
and sometimes eloquent style of the book, which make it 
welcome to the student jaded with the drier as well as the 
more impassioned aspects of Central Asian affairs. 


* Russia in Central Asia in 1889, ané the Anglo-Russian Question. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All Souls’ College,Oxford, London: Longmans 
and Co. 
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The principal interest, of course, lies in the “ new thing,” 
the railway piercing the steppe and desert, crossing the yellow 
Oxus, and halting for the present hard by the capital of 
Timour, which will surely not be its terminus. We do not 
mean that the interest is excited solely or mainly by a descrip- 
tion of the work from the engineer’s point of view. We are 
satisfied to learn that, all things considered, the line is well 
built, that the pile bridge over the treacherous Oxus is a 
respectable makeshift, and that the rolling-stock is at least 
sufficient for present needs. The drawbacks are the bad 
landing-place on the Caspian, the scarcity of water and fuel, 
and that permanent enemy, the billowy ocean of mobile sand 
through and over which great lengths of the iron road are 
perforce carried. So far, and with the present traffic, the 
Russians have coped with the difficulties besetting a railway 
in such a country, where they have to bring fuel from Baku, 
store water wherever they can and transport it along the line, 
fight an endless battle with the encroaching sand, and watch 
with sleepless vigilance over the Oxus bridge, which perhaps 
depends for its safety upon the moderation of Himalayan ice 
and snow. It has stood one heavy flood, but, as all know, 
the rivers which flow from the chine of Asia sometimes 
defy calculation and cap traditional and recorded expe- 
vience. The railway, judged by the testimony of this 
unprejudiced and candid observer, is a success, and will 
remain such, even should a mighty spate plough up the 
foundations of the bridge. It serves the purposes of commerce, 
it is used by the population, but its primary and essential 
object is military. The initial lengths enabled Skobeleff to 
beat the Turcomans, and subdue what Baron Jomini, years 
before a single rail crossed the Caspian, frankly called “a base 
of operations against India,”—the Akhal Tekke oasis. When, 
after the massacre of Geok Tepe, Merv was obtained so 
ingeniously, thither went the line, and so on across the hideous 
desert to Tchardjui. Mr. Curzon’s animated chapters show 
plainly enough how great has been the effect of this important 
stage in the swift advance not only on the people of the north 
but of the south side of the Persian mountains. The grip of 
the invader is firmly fastened upon the savage Turcomans, and 
his influence has crossed the hills, in force, and extends over 
the much-coveted Khorassan. Beyond the Oxus the effects 
are equally potent. Bokhara is transformed from what it was 
in former days; and the European visitor, of course under 
Russian protection, walks freely through iis streets, and 
chaffers for bargains in its bazaars. There is no open display 
of religious hatred—at least, our author met with none in his 
wanderings through the city :— 

“One thing impressed itself forcibly on my mind, namely, that 
Bokhara is not now a haunt of zealots, but a city of merchants. 
It contains a peaceful, industrious, artisan population utterly 
unfitted for war, and as wanting in martial instinct as in capacity. 
The hostility to strangers, and particularly to Christians, some- 
times degenerating into the grossest fanaticism, upon which 
earlier travellers have enlarged, has either disappeared from closer 
contact with civilisation, or is prudently disguised. I attribute 
it rather to the former cause, and to the temperate conduct of the 
Russians in dealing with the natives; because not even when I 
wandered about alone, and there was no motive for deception, 
did I observe the smallest indication of antagonism or repugnance. 
Many a face expressed that blank and haughty curiosity which 
the meanest Oriental can so easily assume, but I met with no 
rudeness or interference. On the contrary, the demeanour of the 
people was friendly, and no one when interrogated refused to 
answer a question.” 


And in another place he says that whether this be due to 
a recognition of the strength of Russia, or to skilful diplomacy, 
or, as General Komaroff hinted to him, the influence of the 
rouble, “it must be equally set down to the credit of the con- 
quering power.” Nor is Bokhara alone in this revolution; it 
pertains throughout the sphere of the author’s observation. 
Most notable, however, is it in Bokhara. If it be in the grain 
now, and not merely on the surface, how much the greater is 
the power of Russia in her new position “on the road to 
India,” as the stages in her march are called by herself. 
Indeed, from this book it would seem that she is solidly master, 
that the region contains enough stuff for a further warlike 
movement, provided it did not last too long, that the military 
indicators, as well as the projected railways, point to Northern 
Afghanistan, to Herat and Khorassan, and that the immediate 
base on both sides of the Oxus is now immensely strengthened 
by the making of a conquest and a railway in neither of which 
would the wise ones believe until they were accomplished. 
Except in so far as he describes the present state of affairs in 








Russian Central Asia, and it is a weighty Contributio; 

Curzon does not pretend to set forth novelties on the | * 
political and military questions, but he expounds 
prudence and clearness, though his conclusions, as 
us, fall far short of the direct teaching of his facts, 
have said, he is not always quite consistent with hi 


them with 
it Seems to 
and, ag we 
self, 
At Samarcand the Russians are more visible than 
in Bokhara. The native population is fewer—indeed, 
half—the bazaars are inferior, the Sarts are humbl 
shabbily dressed, and there are no evidences of walie 
leisure. The Russians have cut through the native to a 
built a new bazaar, made broad streets, and, except for ri 
ancient monuments, the grand Rigisthan, and the ruins, it . 
not so interesting as the city upon which the hand of fedin, 
tion has not yet been laid. But the Russian town ii 
pleasant place :— . 


they are 
less than 


«A broad, but dusty road, the first metalled road I had 
east of the Caspian, planted on both sides with avenues of po a 
runs for a distance of nearly three miles to the Russian ea 
This is a delightful quarter, completely buried in trees, f, : 
which peep out the white fronts of the low one-storied tos 4 
and is intersected at right angles by boulevards of pic 
width overshadowed by lines of poplars and acacias, and bordered 
by rivulets of running water. The principal street is planted with 
as many as twelve parallel rows of trees, on either side of the 
carriage-drive, the footpaths, and the brawling streams, From 
an elevation no buildings are visible, and the Russian town 
might be mistaken for a wooded park.” 


Here there are the Governor’s house, a military club—both 
in fine parks—and a Russian church. The climate is charac. 
terised as “ delicious,” and “there is civilised society.” The 
two towns are separated by a hill on which is the citadel, and 
beyond that, ancient Samarcand, with its dust, squalor, and 
fading splendour. Mr. Curzon sees in the market-place “the 
noblest public square in the world,” with its three religious 
colleges. ‘No European spectacle, indeed, can be adequately 
compared to it, in our inability to point to a space in any 
Western city that is commanded on three of its four sides by 
Gothic cathedrals of the finest order.” In magnificent 
simplicity and solemn proportions, “ the edifices of Samarcand 
are without a rival” among Saracenic forms. But nothing is 
done to preserve them, and “the visitor in the twentieth 
century may find cause to inquire what has become of the 
fabled grandeurs of Samarcand.” In Taskkent there are no 
grand buildings or ruins, but there is a tree-embowered 
Russian town and a populous native city. The trade and 
commerce, both of Transcaspia and Turkestan, are improving, 
but after all, the bulk is not much. Russian products 
naturally predominate, though Indian tea finds its way 
through the tariff; for if trade follows the flag as a rule, 
trade, such as it is, must be Russian in an Empire walled 
round with rigorous protection. The Czar abolishes slavery, 
but he restricts intercourse and establishes commercial pro- 
hibition as far as he can, wherever his legions move and his 
banner flies. 


Mr. Curzon has given a suggestive account of Merv, but he 
does not, at least sometimes, seem to understand that, 
strategically, the word does not mean a collection of Turcoman 
hovels, but a wide district capable, as he says, of “immense 
development ” by means of irrigation and tree-planting, both 
already begun. He says that if Russia can seize Herat, it is not 
because she is at Merv, but because she is at Sarrakhs, forgetting 
that she holds the latter by virtue of being at the former. He 
is contemptuously minded towards the doctrine of “ keys” to 
India, and he is quite right; but it is a long way from that 
wholesome feeling to the declaration that “if Russia held both 
Herat and Candahar, she would not be much nearer to the 
conquest of India.” Of course, the loophole of escape is in the 
word “conquest,” but she would be nearer even to tkat im- 
probability. How much he confesses when he points out the 
obvious facts that the annexation “ set the seal on the absorp- 
tion of the Khanates,” “completed the flank circumvention 
of Khorassan,” and “rounded-off the conquest and centralised 
the administration of the Turcoman oases and deserts.” In 
fact, Merv, in the large sense, is the cardinal position, and it 
isin that sense what people call a “key.” There are large 
resources and already the beginnin:: of a Turcoman Horse 
But we leave on one side the political and military disquisitions 
of Mr. Curzon with the remark that they are well worth 
reading, and take leave of his bright and instructive volume 
by cordially recommending it to the public. 
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Seen 
A CRUISE IN WEST AFRICAN WATERS.* 

who remember On a Surf-Bound Coast will not be 
nt to accompany its author on another cable-laying 
avi the coast of Africa. This time we have less of 
en detail, but life in what Mr. Crouch designates as 
onan ad” be described, in so far as he saw it, in a lively, 
er ors On this occasion, the cable which had been 
= sally laid as far as Accra, on the Gold Coast, was to be 
corre ® French settlement at Cutanu, on the Slave Coast, 
ni dred miles east of Accra, thence to the Portuguese 
he pyr St. Thomé, in the Bight of Benin, five hundred miles 
pare south, and almost on the Equator, and afterwards to 
fl de Loanda, on the coast of Angola, some two hundred 
miles south of the Congo River. It is with the latter portion 
¢ the work that Mr. Crouch was at this time concerned; and 
ne and his superior officer took their passage from Accra to 
st, Thomé by one of the mail-steamers that coast round the 
Bight of Benin, discharging cargo at the various settlements 


on their route. In this way they saw something of Bonny, Old 
Calabar, Fernando Po, the Cameroons, and various less im- 


rtant places, and after about a week at St. Thomé, went on 
to St. Paul de Loanda, where they remained nearly a month ; 
and this part of the cable-laying being over, the author started 
on his homeward voyage. aa vs 

In speaking of the miserable condition of the Niger Delta 
and the whole West African Coast, Mr. Crouch tells us 
nothing new. As regards adaptability for European life, 
this region appears, owing to its fatal climate, to be 
absolutely hopeless. And yet, strange to say, there are now 
and then white men to be found so content with their 
existence there, that they do not wish to leave it. A trader at 
Bonny, for instance, after speaking of the inevitable attacks 
of fever as if they were merely annoying trifles that had to 
be put up with, when asked how he liked living beside the 
sluggish, discoloured river, with its slimy, treacherous mud- 
banks, its gloomy mangrove swamps, and dull, thick atmo- 
sphere,—“ Like it ?” he repeats, looking round at me witha 
quick, penetrating glance. “ How do I like it? Why, I’ve 
been in Bonny seventeen years, and I only wish I had the 
time to spend there all over again. That’s how I like it.” 
The reader will naturally say—What can be the attraction ? 
The force of habit, of course, counts for a good deal; then 
plenty of money can be made by trading, not merely in palm- 
oil, which is the principal product, and constitutes an 
enormous. industry, but in palm-kernels, camwood, and ivory ; 
while the position of the trader is one of complete inde- 
pendence. He pays no Custom or taxes to any one, and makes 
hisown trading arrangements with the natives. In consequence 
of this he is able to sell European goods at a profit for little 
less than half what they would cost in England. So if the 
confident expectation he entertained on leaving England that 
he would be able to resist the maladies to which every 
white man falls a prey has proved delusive, and if his 
amusements are very much limited to playing billiards, 
drinking cocktails, and receiving occasional news from 
home, he has his work to occupy him, and lives much 
more comfortably than he could probably do at home, for 
many of the factories seem to be tastefully furnished, and 
even the clerks indulge in a style of dress which is quite un- 
expected amid such surroundings. However, it is not to be 
taken that all West African traders are of the same type; 
Mr. Crouch met with some who not only had scientific and 
intellectual pursuits, but also took an active and kindly 
interest in the native races, especiaily in the children, by 
whom they were much beloved, though this writer holds very 
strong opinions as to the low mental capacity and unimprovable 
character of the Negro. In this he is in decided opposition to 
Stanley, who finds the African races “capable of great love 
and affection, and possessed of gratitude and other noble 
traits of human nature,” adding,—‘I know, too, that they 
can be made good, obedient servants; that many are clever, 
honest, industrious, docile, enterprising, brave, moral; that 
they are, in short, equal to any other race or colour on 
the face of the globe in all the attributes of manhood.” 
Mr. Crouch endeavours to controvert this evidence by taking it 
bit by bit, and adducing the exactly opposite testimony of 
Burton, Monteiro, Bosman, Duncan, and others, quoting in | 
particular Dr. Tucker’s address to the American Church | 





* Glimpses af Feverland ; ov, a Cruise in West African Waters. By Archer P, | 
Crouch, BA, London: Sampson Low and Co. 





Congress in 1883, his conviction being that money and 
sympathy expended on the black man are altogether wasted, 
and that philanthropy should first turn to those of our own 
flesh and blood. That our own people have the first claim 
upon us, we freely concede, but that the Negro should be left 
to suffer all the miseries of slavery, we just as emphatically 
deny. It is all very well to speak of it as “a domestic institu- 
tion, handed down from time immemorial,” and to say that, 
“as it still exists in Africa between black man and black man, 
it has in itself few unfavourable aspects,” and to allude to the 
horrors of the slave-trade as things of the past. The traffic in 
human beings may be abolished as regards ourselves and other 
civilised countries ; but that the same horrors yet exist, and 
will do so as long as Mahommedanism holds its sway in Africa, 
is a fact that cannot be contradicted, and every humane person 
should wish well to, and be ready to assist, the noble Crusade 
that has been formed for their suppression. 

Though Mr. Crouch expresses such a strong opinion as to 
the inferiority of the Negro, he cannot help praising the grand 
physique of the Duallas, the native race at the Cameroons, and 
allthat he gleaned concerning them—their cleanliness, morality, 
their skilfulness in works of art, their drum-signalling, their 
kind treatment of their slaves, and their intelligence in the 
matter of trading—goes to show the exact contrary of his 
contention with regard to Blacks. The reader will be interested 
in the account of this fine people, and at the same time amused 
to discover that boycotting, under the name of eybooing, is 
quite common among them, and found to be a most efficacious 
means of repressing the greed of the palm-oil traders. Of course, 
polygamy is practised amongst them, a man increasing his 
number of wives as he gets on in the world, and paying a pretty 
good price for each of them. Ten or twelve may be said to be the 
usual thing ; in fact, the number is only jimited by the extent 
of his wealth, for the Dualla considers it absolutely neces- 
sary to have plenty in order to keep up his family. These 
women are, in fact, servants; they cook for their husband, 
wait upon him, till the ground, and perform all the hard 
manual labour which even a slave is not required todo. But 
there is yet another use for them, which is not a little 
curious,—they are employed as so many animated ledgers. A 
man having transactions with several firms will, when he 
receives a consignment of goods to exchange up-river, call his 
first wife and give her an exact inventory of what he has re- 
ceived, say, from a Liverpool firm, stating the value of each 
article in bars; to his second wife he will give a similar account 
of his dealings with a Bristol merchant; to his third, of what 
he has received from a German house; and so on. On his 
return from his expedition, he calls his wives together, receives 
an exact description of the property entrusted to him, and is 
thus enabled to render his account correctly at the various 
places of business. 

Of the beauty of the scenery at the Cameroons, especially 
at sunset, if the majestic peaks should happen to be devoid 
of the mist that so often enshrouds them, Mr. Crouch speaks 
with great enthusiasm, as he also does later on of Prince’s 
Island. The climate is, of course, the disadvantage ; the rains 
last from June to October, and then follow tornadoes, with a 
violent storm every day; and May is another tornado month. 
In January, the “harmattan,” commonly called “the smokes,” 
sets in, and this hot, dry wind, accompanied by haze, would be 
unendurable but for a cool sea-breeze that springs up at the 
same time. The report of a resident of many years was that 
every white man who settles at the Cameroons must have an 
attack of fever between the second and eighth week after his 
arrival, and the sooner it comes the better. After that, with 
care and the avoidance of excessive drinking, he may live there 
in fair health and even enjoy himself; but he had better take a 
holiday in Northern climates at least once in two or three years. 

The account of St. Paul de Loanda and of the Portuguese 
provinces sotith of the Congo, with the gigantic baobab-trees, 
the fibre of which is now used for making paper, and the 
india-rubber creepers, with their deliciously scented starry 
blossoms, will be found interesting: but, indeed, Glimpses of 
Feverland is always readable and sometimes amusing. 





TWO ILLUSTRATED PLAYS.* 
THE specialties which distinguish Mr. Moyr Smith’s edition 
of Macbeth are not, we think, equally deserving of praise. 


* (1) The Tragedie of Macbeth. With Illustrations and Notes by J. Moyr 
Smith.—(2.) The Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Illustrated by Frank 
M. Gregory. London: Sampson Low and Co, 18839, 
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He begins, to take them in the order suggested by his preface, 
by reverting to the First Folio of 1623 for his text. For this, 
he says, the folio is the sole authority,—and, he might have 
added, as little of an authority as any editio princeps could 
well be. Its value as a curiosity is great; a fac-simile of it 
is undoubtedly interesting. But it cannot be argued with any 
probability that it represents accurately what Shakespeare 
wrote. It appeared seven years after his death, and we know 
nothing with certainty about the manuscript from which it 
was printed,—though what we may reasonably conjecture 
about this manuscript certainly makes us think that it may 
have been very much corrupted. If Mr. Moyr Smith means, 
as he seems to mean, that Shakespeare’s plays for common use 
should be printed as he has chosen to print Macbeth, we wholly 
differ from him. A somewhat parallel case may be found in 
the first editions of some of Milton’s poems. An exact repro- 
duction of the Samson Agonistes as it appeared in 1671 would 
be grotesque. It is obvious that the proofs have never been 
corrected. What was brought about in the Samson by the poet’s 
blindness was brought about in the folio of 1623 by the fact 
that Shakespeare was no longer alive when it appeared; and it 
would seem that while he was alive he had been singularly 
careless about his writings. It seems pedantry, except as a 
curiosity, to print “ scorched the snake,” instead of the obvious 
“ scotched ” (iii., 2), or “ mallice,” or “ then ” instead of “than,” 
in :— 
“Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gaine our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lye 

In restlesse extasie.” 
“Place ” for “ peace” is a tolerably clear correction of an in- 
stance of dittography. For the next specialty, the illustration 
of the drama by reproductions of costume, armour, and 
furniture, we have nothing but praise. This gives a more 
than common value to the illustrations, though a captious 
critic might argue that an editor who was anxious to give us 
nothing but Shakespeare would have repudiated details to 
which Shakespeare was certainly indifferent. We shall not, 
however, quarrel with Mr. Moyr Smith for his painstaking 
antiquarianism. Where this feature comes in, the illustrations 
are uniformly excellent. Their artistic value we can hardly 
rate so highly. Most readers, we fancy, will prefer, for in- 
stance, in Plate 23, the elaborate picturing of “the carved 
door with the circular panels” to the figures of the King and 
the “cream-faced loone.” Some of the designs, however, 
show a certain power of imagination; and Plate 7, “Lady 
Macbeth Reading the Letter,” is a graceful drawing which 
has perhaps caught something from Miss Terry’s impersona- 
tion of the character. The general appearance of the volume 
may be commended in the highest terms. 

Nothing by way of editing has been done for The Rivals. 
We have Sheridan’s preface ; the original cast, as the play was 
acted at Covent Garden for the first time in 1775; the first 
Prologue, and that which was spoken on the tenth night ; the 
Epilogue; and then the play, “without note or comment.” 
The illustrations are forty-three in number,—five “ aquarelles,” 
and the remainder in black and white. The aquarelles seem 
to us particularly good, the frontispiece, “ Bob Acres,” being 
perhaps the best. We are inclined to think that the figure of 
Lydia Languish is too mature in the second. She is younger 
in the fifth “black and white,’ and younger still in the 
twenty-eighth. The drawings in black and white, if less 
uniform in value, have, for the most part, much merit. The 
head of “ Fag,” on p. 14, is excellent. So is “ Falkland and 
Julia,” while “Captain Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop,” oppo- 
site to p. 26, is far less successful. But author and publisher 
between them have produced « very attractive edition of The 
Rivals. 





A TALE BY MISS C. COLERIDGE* 
Oner’s first thought, as one reads the opening chapters of this 
story, is,—What in the world will the author do with so very 
unpromising a heroine? The girl with the many names, 
typical themselves of silly pretence, is a bold, ill-mannered 
creature, too big and too old for her years, without a thought 
but of dress, amusement, and mischief. She may be well 
suited to point a moral, but certainly not to adorn a tale. Miss 
Coleridge manages this very difficult business with a great 
deal of taste and tact. Unmanageable at home, the girl is sent 
to an aunt in the country, the wife of the head-keeper on a 














* Maud Florence Nelle. By C. R. Coleridge. London: National Society. 








large estate. The atmosphere and surroundings of the 
home have an influence upon her. Within, there is pic 
accustomed peace; no one nags or quarrels, Without, ro 
is the solitude of the great woods, strongly impressin, . 
town-bred girl, who has never before been go there ‘ 
her own thoughts. Then other influences begin to hn 
She goes to the Sunday-school, which, indeed, is a Ba 
distraction in her somewhat monotonous existence, eg 
mightily impressed by the dignity and air of command : 
Miss Geraldine of the Hall, a young lady little older thes 
herself, but to whom she feels it impossible to be rude, g) 
conceives a strong liking for her, the first superior whom ihe 
had consciously acknowledged. The crust of selfishness bd 
conceit is beginning to be broken through. Then come 4 
skilful interweaving with the tale of a more exciting narrative 
The Hall has been the scene of something like a domestic 
tragedy. The eldest son, a wild, reckless lad, has bey 
banished from his home, and disinherited. He had played a 
practical joke of a peculiarly outrageous kind, aided and abettej 
by an elder brother of Nellie. With this had been mixeq up 
a dark suspicion of robbery, and the two had fled from the 
country. The only surviving son is a cripple, lamed by 
an accident which had been caused by the folly of his brother, 
We must not spoil Miss Coleridge’s story by following 
out its plot any further; but we must express our admin. 
tion for the cleverness with which, even when a more absorbing 
interest is brought in, the original heroine is never forgotten, 
and remains, in a way, the central figure of the story. She is 
always kept in her place, so to speak, nor does she grow 
into anything heroic, or even great; but circumstances develop 
her by giving her opportunities of showing the good that she 
had always possessed, especially her truthfulness and courage, 
There are other passages in the story far more attractive; the 
pathetic figures of the crippled lad who bears so bravely his 
hard lot, and the disinherited son who comes back, changed 
by a redeeming love, to vindicate the name which he desires to 
give to the woman of his choice; but we still feel that the 
book is really the story of “ Maud Florence Nellie,” and has 


‘been rightly named. It would have been easy to make out of it 


a didactic tale, with the common and coarse features with 
which we are so familiar in such works; but the delicacy and 
subtlety of Miss Coleridge’s handling is a very different and 
a very superior thing. 





GRETTIR THE OUTLAW.* 
Mr. Barine-Gou.Lp tells us in an interesting preface how he 
made acquaintance thirty years ago with the “ Saga of Grettir 
the Strong,” painfully labouring out the meaning by help of 
an Icelandic-Danish dictionary, and having, indeed, to “learn 
Danish in order to learn Icelandic.” He relates how he used 
his hardly won knowledge to tell the story week by week, as 
he made it out, to his pupils, and how, by the happy chance of 
meeting one of those who vividly remembered his pleasure in 
hearing it, he has been led to tell it again for the benefit of 
another generation. And he tells it with all the skill and power 
which we should expect in a writer of such gifts, who is at the 
same time an expert in this particular subject. There is only 
one point on which we are inclined to differfrom him. To our 
taste he somewhat spoils the story by what may be called 
his “rationalising” explanations of its marvels. For the 
most part, it has the appearance of a genuine history; but 
now and then the supernatural comes in. Grettir, for 
instance, descends into the sepulchral chamber of Kara the 
Old, and removes a short sword which lies on the dead 
warrior’s knees. As he takes it, Kara the Old rises from his 
seat “with a roar like a bull;” while the phosphorescent flame 
that had gleamed on his face “gathers into and glares out 
of his eyes.” A fierce struggle ensues, only ended by Grettir’s 
cutting off Kara’s head and laying it by his thigh,—for it was 
thus only that a dead man could be stayed from “ walking”! 
Now, this is a weird and effective scene, and we resent Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s rationalism when we read the following:— 
“As you see by the tale, no one else was present when It 
happened, and it was not like Grettir to boast of what he 
had done. This was an embellishment added by the story: 
teller, and from the story-teller the incident passed into 
the volume of the story-writer.” The same may be said 
of another marvellous incident, also very effective in IS 





* Grettir the Outlaw: a Story of Iccland, By S. Baring-Gould, London: 
Blackie and Son. 1890. 
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a yen Grettir fights with, and after a furious con- 
Do vanquishes, the murderous spirit of a certain Glam. 
. Baring-Gould suggests, after the fashion of Euhemerus, 
ae the ghostly Glam was a madman who had killed the real 
Glam. One might object that this does not account for the 
fact that after this terrible struggle with the dead, Grettir 
could never bear to be alone, being followed, as he thought, 
by the terror of the ghostly eyes. But apart from this, it 
seems clear to us that if Mr. Baring-Gould thought it neces- 
sary to guard his young readers against being too credulous 
_not a real danger, we venture to think, with the youth of 
these days—he should have put his explanations into a note. 
Even his interesting suggestions as to the localities of the 
tale, suggestions resulting from a personal visit to the scene, 
interrupt the flow of the story, and would have been with 
advantage relegated to a note. 

But the story is one of the most attractive and effective 
kind. Grettir seems to have been a sort of Icelandic Ishmael, 
sometimes doubtless wronged, as Ishmaels are, but on the 
whole a very reckless and dangerous character. At fifteen 
he was outlawed for manslaughter (surely the artist of the 
frontispiece should have made him look older rather than 
younger than his years), and outlawry was to be the normal 
condition of his life. Indeed, he had not long worked out, so 
to speak, his first sentence of three years, before he incurred 
another for an unlucky affair by which he caused the death 
hy burning of some dozen men who were revelling in their 
hall. A strange career it is that is thus pictured tous; strange, 
but, as has been said, with on the whole the appearance of 
genuine history,—the ‘“seamy ” side of Norse life, it is true, 
but full of interest and excitement. Some of the scenes are 
very striking, notably that in which Grettir, single-handed 
(for the household servants are too much terrified to help), 
exterminates a band of pirates who attack the house of an 
absent host. Thereis just a touch of a softer element in the 
love which Asdis, Grettir’s mother, still keeps undiminished 
for her turbulent son, and in the momentary glimpse that we 
get of the fair Gyrid, daughter of the bonder Einer, whom, 
but that he was a “ portionless unlucky man,” the outlaw 
might have loved. 





TWO TALES BY MR. HENTY.* 


WE are inclined to regret that in the first of these tales Mr. 
Henty has chosen to walk “where the fires smoulder under 
treacherous ashes.” He does, indeed, his best to walk circum- 
spectly; but he has a leaning, and that, it seems to us, the 
wrong way. Surely the right to separate from the Union 
would never have been maintained but for the overpowering 
influence of the slavery interest. If, again, “the Negroes on a 
well-ordered estate, under kind masters, were probably a 
happier class of people than the labourers upon any estate in 
Europe,” it was because they were on an altogether lower 
plane of being, and had an inferior conception of happiness. 
One might as well say that under a good master a dog is happier 
thana man. In the narrative of the battles, of which, indeed, 
there is more than enough, the story is told from the Confederate 
point of view, and leaves a somewhat different impression from 
that given by the elaborate Century history of the war. An 
excuse, however, may be found in the fact that the hero of 
the tale is an officer in the Confederate Army, and it must be 
acknowledged that in the non-military incidents of the story 
the sympathies of the author are with the cause which has 
generally approved itself to the conscience of Englishmen. 
Nothing in the book is better than the escape of Tony, a run- 
away slave, whom the hero—half an Englishman, by-the-way 
—befriends. It is an exciting narrative of a very cleverly 
contrived and, as it seems to us, quite probable scheme. In 
another part of the story, the escape of the hero, and, we may 
add, the heroine—for a heroine is a necessity—from a band of 
plunderers, there is no question of sympathy one way or the 
other. This, also, is as good as anything that Mr. Henty has 
ever written. The hero has another hairbreadth escape, this 
time when he has been arrested as a spy in a Federal camp ; 
but the most determined partisan will not regret that so 
spirited and right-feeling a young fellow should not have 
had to face a shooting-party. If our notice of this book 
has touched on non-literary topics, it is because the author 
himself strikes, so to speak, the note,—as, for instance, when he 


Watune < Ree. ™ 
(l.) With Lee in Virginia; and (2), By Pike and Dyke, By G, A. Henty. 
London: Blackie and Son. 1890, vit 











says, not indeed in his own person, but through the mouth of 


an Englishman evidently meant to be impartial, that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was a gross libel. 


When Mr. Henty takes his readers to the Netherlands in 
the early days of the war which the Dutch waged for home 
and faith against the lieutenants of Philip of Spain, there can 
be no doubt that their sympathies and his will be the same. 
Possibly it may be said that the subject is too full of horrors, 
and, indeed, we may remark that the author might now and 
then have retrenched with advantage some of his grim details. 
But there isa broad difference between what may be called the 
gratuitous bloodshed of the sensational story, and the historical 
fact which forms the foundation of such a tale as this. After 
all, young people have to know that the civil and religious 
liberties of modern civilisation have not been won without 
suffering, and it is well that they should understand by whom 
it was borne and by whom inflicted. As a whole, the story 
is in Mr. Henty’s best style. Edward Martin’s father is an 
English merchant-captain, his mother a Dutchwoman whose 
kinsmen have perished in one of the massacres which deluged 
the Low Countries with blood. Young Martin, following the 
example set by many young Englishmen of his time, takes 
service with William the Silent, and is at once employed to 
take some letters of supreme importance to influential persons 
living in the country held by the enemy. One’s faith in the 
Prince’s prudence is severely tried by his choice of so young 
aw messenger; but Edward Martin justifies his confidence. 
The story of his mission, and of his disguises and escapes, is 
excellent, carrying on the reader with an interest that neve: 
flags for a moment. This is perhaps the highest point to 
which Mr. Henty reaches in By Pike and Dyke; but there 
are other passages of great merit, and what with stirring per- 
sonal adventure, and well and lucidly described historical 
detail, he keeps his readers’ attention on the alert. Of the 
first kind is Edward’s bold rescue of the Countess Van Harp 
and her daughter from the Council of Maastricht; of the 
latter, the siege of Haarlem and the “Spanish Fury” at 
Antwerp. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

It is always a pleasure to review volumes of such sterling value 
as the annual issues of Good Words, edited by Donald Macleod, 
D.D., and the Sundry Magazine, edited by the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, D.D. (Isbister and Co.); the only drawback is the very 
brief and cursory notice that conditions of time and space permit 
us to take of them. The long serial stories in Good Words are 
“A Hardy Norseman,” by Miss Edna Lyall, and “The Haute 
Noblesse,” by George Manville Fenn. Of these it is likely that 
we may find occasion to speak again. Mr. W. Black’s very pretty 
Highland sketch, “ A Snow Idyll,” has already been noticed in 
these columns. From among the “ Biographical and Historical 
Papers,” we may single out Mr. Andrew Lang’s thoroughly 
reasonable estimate of Charlotte Bronté, the editor’s personal 
recollections of Principal Shairp, and the Dean of Westminster’s 
paper on Edward the Confessor, though we must own that the 
Dean’s reverence for his “ pious founder” seems to go a little 
beyond the historical record. A writer who signs himself 
“Nether Lochaber,’ describes in an interesting paper, a 
céilidh, or literary gathering, as it may be called, among 
the Highland crofters. Riddles, songs, music, and_ stories 
are the entertainment for which the mombers of the ccilidh 
come from far away. Nothing could mor: clearly mark the 
difference between the Celtic and the Saxon peasant. Imagine 
such a thing taking place in an English village! Mr. John Rae 
deals in two papers with the important subject of “ Industrial 
Insurance ;” and Commodore Markham describes “ Life on Board 
a Modern Man-of-War” from a landsman’s point of view. The 
Bishop of Peterborough contributes a remarkable paper on “ A 
Lost Text Regained.” It is the passage made familiar to every 
ear by its occurrence in the Burial Service,—* I know that my 

edeemer liveth.” The Bishop shows that though Job manifestly 
intended it, as the Revised translation shows, to express his hope, 
not of resurrection but of recovery, it is yet, in its broader aspect, 
a prophesy pointing “ forward to the completed drama of another 
life in which once more appears, as in this older drama | of Job’s 
own personal history| the supernatural controlling the natural.” 
——In the Sunday Magazine, the serial stories are “ Life’s Long 
Battle Won,” by Edward Garrett, whose serious and thoughtful 
studies of life are especially appropriate to the character of the 
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magazine; and “ Woven of Love and Glory,” by Miss Amelia E. 
Barr, the author, as our readers will remember, of that admirable 
‘ story, “Jan Vedder’s Wife.” In the “ Biographical and Historical 
Papers,” we have a series contributed by Archdeacon Farrar on 
“The Great Men of the Centuries,’ and among “Papers on 
Nature,” articles on “ Ants at Home and Abroad,” by the late Rev. 
J. G. Wood, and on bird-families under the quaint title of “ Babes 
of the Wood.” A memoir of the author is also given. The 
Sunday Magazine is not, it may be supposed, without contributions 
to the special work, the cause of the children, to which the editor 
has devoted himself. Among the “ Philanthropical, Missionary, 
and Travel Papers,” is a series, contributed by Mr. William C. 
Preston, on “ Parliament’s Battles for the Children.” Mr. Horsley 
writes on “Our Children and Our Prisons,” and the Bishop of 
Bedford on “ Waifs and Strays.” Another specialty in which the 
editor has done good service, is to be found in the “ Sunday 
Evenings with the Children. Seven out of the twelve papers are 
from his pen. 

Al Annual, (S. W. Partridge and Co.).—This is the second 
annual volume of an excellent periodical. It contains a plentiful 
supply of fiction, for there are no less than six stories, among 
them a tale of adventure, “Eagle Cliff,’ by R. M. Ballantyne; 
one of Miss Emily Holt’s careful historical studies, “'The White 
Lady of Hazlewood,” a tale of the days of Edward III.; and a 
story by Miss Agnes Giberne. Sir Robert Ball gives us, in five 
papers, “A Glimpse at Some Other Worlds.” The paper on 
“Mars” is particularly interesting, that planet having been 
recently in a favourable position for observation. Dr. Thain 
Davidson’s “Monthly Talks,’ with their words of wholesome 
advice, may be specially mentioned. Useful arts, such as garden- 
ing, &c., have their place; and there is a series of papers by Mr. 
F. N. Fowke on the South Kensington Museum. It is without 
any reservation that we can commend the A 1 Annual. 

Church Bells Album. (Southampton Street, Strand.)—The 
Album for this year bears the title of ‘‘ Notable Churches of the 
City of London.” There are twenty-two in all, St. Paul’s and the 
Temple Church having accorded to them the honour of a double 
notice and illustration. Each church is pictured in an engraving, 
and the letterpress on the opposite side gives compressed into a 
small space the most material facts relating to its history and 
architecture. Five of the twenty churches (St. Paul’s and the 
Temple not being counted) date from before the Fire. 

Smitten and Slain. By “A. V.V. (Nelson and Sons.)—This 
“nineteenth-century romance of life in China” has a moral,—the 
iniquity of the opium traffic. Chang and Lingsam are lovers, and 
by a happy combination of circumstances—for marriages are 
arranged in China, it would seem, without much regard to the 
affections—become man and wife. Everything seems to promise 
well for their happiness; but, unhappily, Chang has at one time 
imbibed a taste for the opium-pipe, and, when he is tempted, 
falls into the habit again. There are some who can smoke opium, 
as there are some who can take alcoholic drinks, without the least 
temptation to excess; but Chang, a sensitive, high-strung nature, 
was not one of them, and the practice brings ruin into the once 
happy family. Great questions cannot be settled one way or the 
other by tales with a purpose; but it need not therefore be 
denied that they may perform a useful function in the process of 
discussion. 

Japanese Jingles. Written and Illustrated by Katheleen Lucas. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Unfortunately, we cannot 
transfer to our columns any specimens of Miss Lucas’s drawings ; 
and it would not be fair to her jingles to quote them apart from 
the humorous little sketches of Japanese men and things with 
which they are associated. It must suffice to say that both are 
good, and thatthey suit each other. The artist has caught no 
little of the character of Japanese art, giving perhaps a little 
more variety of expression to her faces than the native artist is 
accustomed to give. 

A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaign. Abridged from Sir W. 
Napier’s “ History of the War in the Peninsula,” by William T. 
Dobson. (Bickers and Son.)—Mr. Dobson has taken the narrative 
of the principal battles and sieges of the eight campaigns (1807- 
1814), beginning with the first campaign in Portugal and the 
battles of Rolica and Vimiera, first specimens of the skill and 
courage which led the British arms from the Atlantic across the 
Pyrenees. Mr. Dobson’s epitome will not, as of course it is not 
meant to, supersede Napier’s masterly narrative ; but it may well 
serve as an introduction, and as all readers have not the leisure 
for Napier’s many volumes, even a substitute. There are ten 
illustrations, reproductions in permanent photography of battle- 
pieces and of one landscape. There is also a map of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Adrift in the Pacific. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This tale calls, as may be supposed, for something more than the 


cursory notice which we gave it in the magazine volume in 
it first appeared. A number of boys who are Preparing fop 
holiday trip in a yacht, are cut adrift by the foolish agt He a 
of their number, and are driven by storms to an islang in o 
Pacific. On this they manage to land, and here they spend e 
Crusoe existence for some two years. The author places the died, 
of his story somewhere off the coast of Chili. Hanover Island is 
the precise spot, and we are not prepared to say that it does - 
correspond to the description of the boys’ island home. We feel 
however, pretty sure that it does not contain a lake ont of which 
ran “many streams.” Is there such a lake in the world? ¥ 
Verne’s climatology, too, is at fault, for once. Hanover Island is 
in §S. lat. 51°,and may have the rigorous winter which is described 
But a winter of five months is certainly not known jn New 
Zealand, which does not reach further south than 45°. The story 
is very brisk, and even exciting. The party have many adven- 
tures. They have even something like a civil war, which 
however, is soon happily brought to a close. And then they have 
war in earnest with some mutineers. Finally, they all return 
home in safety, and find, it is to be hoped, that their places have 
not been filled up during their two years’ absence. 

Two Old Stories Retold. By Mona Noel Paton. Illustrated by 
Hubert Paton. (Banks and Co., Edinburgh.)—The two «lq 
stories” are “Beauty and the Beast” and “Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” old favourites which one is always glad to meet again, 
They could hardly be expected to gain, and it is sufficient if they 
do not lose in Miss Paton’s hands. Mr. Paton’s sketches are 
vigorous and graceful as occasion demands; but we are inclined 
to protest against the figure that he has given to the Beast. The 
Beast, according to the best traditions, was a bear; the ferocious 
creature, something like a monstrously exaggerated cat, with 
claws that we do not know how to assign, could never have made 
himself tolerable to Beauty. 


which 


Severn-Side: the Story of a Friendship. (W. P. Nimmo and (Co. 
Edinburgh.)—We hope that the readers for whom this volume— 
part of a “ Young Ladies’ Library ”—is intended will not have go 
stormy an experience of love as Dorothy and Winifred, the friends 
whose story is here told, had to go through. One of them is the 
deserted wife of a worthless husband ; and the other is within an 
ace, so to speak, of leaving her home without even the name of 
wife of an equally worthless lover. Nothing could be better than 
the intention with which this is told, and we are not ready to deny 
that there are readers to whom it may be useful. Still, we would 
suggest that Winifred could hardly have picked up so soon the 
jargon of her being as much her lover’s wife as if they had been 
united by a priest; while it is equally improbable in another way 
that Dorothy should have come to be schoolmistress in the village 
with which she had family connections. There is merit in the 
story; but it has, we cannot but think, serious blemishes. 


The Waverley Proverbial Birthday-Book (Remington and Co.) is 
a collection of the ‘ Proverbs and other Wise Sayings to be found 
in the Waverley Novels,” collected by Bishop Wordsworth of St. 
Andrews. It is curious to see how Scott repeated himself in these 
quotations, and also to notice how they are distributed among his 
various novels. None appears to furnish so many as “ Rob Roy,” 
which supplies, we should guess, about a seventh of the whole. 

Kate Greenaway’s Book of Games (Routledge and Sons) gives 
descriptions of some forty games, outdoor and indoor, with rules 
and, when they are wanted, as in “ hop-scotch,” a diagram, and 
above all, with drawings from her always charming pencil. Her 
little girls and boys are drawn as cleverly and coloured as neatly 
as usual, and there are very pretty border-pieces of flowers and 
fruit. 

Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Barnardo. (J. F. Shaw.)—This 
“Children’s Treasury of Pictures and Stories ” is always welcome, 
both for its own sake, for it is full of entertainment and istruc- 
tion, and also for that of its editor, whose good work in rescuing 
waifs and strays is worthy of all encouragement, direct and 
indirect, that can be given it. The editor does not trouble his 
young readers too much with the tales of sorrow and suffering that 
he might tell them, if he would; but he reminds them of what they 
| can do to help his “ big family,” as he calls it. There are serial 
stories, narratives of adventure, and all the varieties that go to 
make up a good children’s magazine. 

Randolph Caldecott’s Sketches. With Introduction by Henry 
Blackburn. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is an extremely 
interesting volume. In it we get, with the help of Mr. Blackburn's 
introduction, something like a complete view of Caldecott’s career 
asa draughtsman. Colour has been dispensed with in the repro- 
duction of the sketches, and so the public is enabled to enjoy at # 
| very moderate price a thoroughly characteristic exhibition of the 
' artist’s genius. ‘here are nearly a hundred pages of pictures, 
| some of them containing several sketches, and all for the very 
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modest sum of half-a-crown. Some of these will be quite new to 
English readers,—that, for instance, on the cover, which gives 
three figures, representing England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Jooking out for the “ Daily Graphic Balloon. Some are old 
favourites,—“ The Three Huntsmen,” for instance ; a T he Pride 
of the Family,” a silly young man, but silly, one =e say, 
for the time only, velursing hanks for his health ; ; Hunt- 
ing in the Midlands ; and The Row. T he portraits are 
admirable. Lord Beaconsfield as the “New Premier,” Mr. 
Gladstone in “ Home-rule, 1874,” a period that seems as remote as 
the deluge, and “ the passing glimpse of a gentleman whom I took 
to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” where a few strokes of the 

n gave an admirable presentment of “ Bob Lowe.” It is not 
difficult to recognise the original in ‘‘ A Member of the [ Quixotic] 
Press.” Twice we have Mr. Caldecott himself. The sketches in 
Brittany are particularly attractive. One of Caldecott’s 
« picture-books ” appears in a small form, The House that Jack 
Built (Routledge and Sons). 

Right Side Up. By Janie Brockman. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—This is a pretty little book, which older readers may 
possibly find a little long, but which children will certainly like 
very much. There are children in it, of course, and dolls, who 
are taken with proper seriousness, and some good “ grown-ups.” 
Altogether, Right Side Up is a book of the right sort, which we 
shall recommend rather than criticise. 

About Robins. By Lady Lindsay. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
Lady Lindsay has made here a very pretty and entertaining book 
out of “songs, facts, and legends” which she has collected and 
illustrated. Her first intimate acquaintance with the robin was 
made, she tells us, during her recovery from illness. Many birds 
came to her garden; but none which made themselves so much at 
home and were so friendly as the robins. But though Lady 
Lindsay came to like her fearless little visitors very much, she 
does not permit herself any illusions about their character. She 
found them quite as quarrelsome as common report describes 
them to be; indeed, their sweetest and most pleasing song she 
found, by observation, to be a challenge to battle. One whom 
Lady Lindsay kept in a cage would fly at his own reflection in the 
glass. The bright side of this pugnacity is the extraordinary 
boldness and confidence which the bird displays in his intercourse 
with man. This has, so to speak, made his fortune. Poets 
sing of him, and what is more important, men in general 
hold his life sacred. There are, of course, exceptions. The 
French, whose table spares nothing, eat ‘this affectionate 
little songster with breadcrumbs,” as Buffon puts it; and even in 
England, where the rudest village boy would not harm him, female 
vanity, not less merciless than masculine gluttony, sacrifices him 
to be the ornament of a head-dress. “ For my part,” writes Lady 
Lindsay with laudable energy, “I would as lief wear a stuffed 
village child.” An interesting collection of poems, beginning 
with Chaucer in ‘‘ The Assembly of Foules,” is added. 

Marcus Stratford’s Charge. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —The story has a certain interest, though perhaps 
it is made a little too long, and the characters are somewhat 
wanting in colour. But Mrs. Everett-Green’s purpose is excellent. 
She writes always earnestly, and sometimes with force. <A reader 
cannot but get some good from Marcus Stratford’s Charge. 

Little Folks: a Magazine for the Young (Cassell and Co.), com- 
mends itself to its public by a very gay outside, and will not be 
found to disappoint them by its contents. These seem admirably 
adapted for young readers. The serial stories are “ Uncle Silvio’s 
Secret,” by H. Atteridge, and “ Freda’s Conquest,” by Frederick 
Macdonald, whose entertaining “ Pink and Pearl” many of our 
readers will remember. ‘‘ Fanciful Rhymes,” with pictures to 
match, chats about animals, puzzles of various kinds, and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of things too numerous and varied to 
enumerate, make up the volume. The illustrations are good. For 
younger children we have The Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 
Stories. (Nelson and Sons.)—This is not a magazine, but a 
genuine annual. Among the papers is a curious story of “How 
Old Major Preached a Sermon.” The family had stopped at home 
one very cold Sunday, partly out of consideration for their horse. 
But the horse broke his halter and went to church without them. 
But, according to one view, he never ought to have been taken at 
all. The illustrations are, for the most part, of considerable 
merit. 

The Girl’s Own Annual and The Boy’s Own Annual (56 Paternoster 
Row) are yearly volumes, containing the weekly issue of two 
papers, and are always welcome. Both have a special suitability 
to the andience for whom they are intended, the girls possibly 
getting the best of it, as there 1s very little in the boys’ journal 
which they will not feel interested in reading. In the first 
volume there are several serial stories. ‘ Our Bessie,” by 











Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey; “A Young Oxford Maid,” by | 


Miss Sarah Tytler, a tale of Oxford during the War of the 
Commonwealth ; and “The Hill of Angels,’ by Miss Lily 
Watson, are among them. Of practically useful items we 
have a variety ; perhaps the hand of a masculine critic may be 
detected when a series of papers, appearing, it would seem, every 
month under the title of “Our Chef,” is put at the head. 
These are due to the authorship of Mrs. Mary Pocock. Another 
series is “Dress in Season and in Reason,” by “ A Lady Dress- 
maker,” presumably a person of “light and leading,’ which 
dressmakers cannot always be said to be. “How Working Girls 
Live in London” is one of a short set of papers which will 
anyhow do the good service of arousing interest and sympathy. 
——The Boy’s Own Annual, of course, abounds with tales of adven- 
ture. M. Jules Verne relates the story of ‘ Adrift in the Pacific,” 
noticed elsewhere ; ‘‘ Conqueror Compass,” by Mr. Franklin 
Fox, already favourably known as the writer of sea-stories ; “A 
Marvellous Conquest,” by A. Laurie; “Sir Ludar,” by Talbot 
Baines Reid, also separately noticed, are among them. Fiction, 
indeed, seems to have a lion’s share of the annual’s con- 
tents; but the editor presumably knows his business, and the 
article which he supplies is, anyhow, wholesome and of good 
quality. Nor are there wanting other things,—papers on natural 
history, for instance, on such practical matters as fire-engines, 
coins, gilding, poultry-keeping, and the like. Athletics, of course, 
are not forgotten. Both annuals may be confidently recommended 
as storchouses of entertaining and, it may be added, useful 
reading. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. “ Bibliographical Notes,” edited by A. C. Bickley. 
(Elliot Stock.)—How many volumes this library will consist of, 
the editor does not state; nor, indeed, does it greatly matter, since 
for the most part the volumes are distinct. The present volume, 
however, is ‘‘ practically little more than a continuation of its pre- 
decessor ;” but “ whilst that chiefly dealt with book-making, selling, 
and storing, this endeavours to bring together particulars of the 
books themselves, and, in addition, to collect together information 
on a variety of literary subjects which has only existed pre- 
viously in the disconnected form unavoidable in periodical publi- 
eations.”” The Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868 is a mine 
of literary and antiquarian wealth, and Mr. Gomme’s collection 
of its principal contents in this Library will be of great service to 
students. A goodly portion of the present volume is devoted to 
old almanacs, newspapers, and playing-cards. There are also 
“Notes on Special Books,” and among these “ Notes” is one on 
an unknown poem by Michael Drayton, of which Mr. Bullen, who 
is so familiar with that fine old poet, does not seem to have taken 
account. It is entitled “ Endimion and Pheebe,” and is dedicated 
to the famous friend of poets, Lucy, Countess of Bedford, with 
whom Drayton seems ultimately to have quarrelled. 


Unknown Switzerland. By Victor Tissot. Translated by Mrs. 
Wilson. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—A pleasant book enough, and 
for the most part entertaining; yet absurdly misnamed, and as full 
of French conceit as an egg is full of meat. The “unknown 
Switzerland” which M. Tissot has discovered, comprises Lucerne, 
the St. Gothard, Lugano, the Engadine, Pontresina, and the Rhone 
Valley. Unknown to Frenchmen some of these places may be, 
but hardly unknown to the readers for whose benefit this transla- 
tion has been written and published. Nevertheless, it may be read 
with profit by intending tourists, and with amusement by those 
who are familiar with the scenes which the author describes. It 
is as well, however, to warn the sensitive and thin-skinned that 
not long is M. Tissot serenely and supremely confident that the 
French people are the cream of creation, but that he hates English 
and Americans only one degree less than Germans, and loses 
no opportunity of making merry at their-expense. In fact, it 
would almost seem as, if he had his way, he would have the 
European playground specially reserved for travelling French- 
men. Seeing what a sorry figure la grande nation has lately cut 
in the world, these pretensions are rather startling, and, to any- 
body with a sense of humour, highly diverting. Moreover, when 
M. Tissot wants to be picturesque or sarcastic, or pose as a 
superior person, he distorts facts without scruple, even, we are 
sorry to say, to the extent of downright fibbing. At Evolena, in 
the Val d’Hérens, our author lodged with the parish priest, 
avoiding the hotel because he knows * of no more terrible infliction 
on a vagrant tourist than being obliged to sit down in a 
black dress-coat, and always newly shaved, at a long table between 
an Englishman reading the Times and a German, an American, 
era Dutchman To hear all those Enelish and Americans 
of the lable dhéte, one would cay they travel only te eat and 
drink ; that the gorgeous sccues they behold in those mountains, 
on the shores of the lakes, &e. . that all this handiwork of 
the Divine Artist, who has here surpassed himself, awakens no 
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response in them, stirs no fibre of their being, plants not the 
germ of a thought in the arid brains of those dealers in 
salt pork and manufacturers of cotton nightcaps.” Now, 
as it happens, there is no hotel in all Switzerland (much 
less a country inn) where evening-dress is de rigueur, where, 
indeed, it would not be regarded as a ridiculous affecta- 
tion. English tourists in Switzerland are almost too care- 
less in the matter of costume. If you see a young fellow at a 
table d’hite roughly clad, wearing knickerbockers and mountain 
boots, he is as surely English as the dapper gentleman in broad- 
cloth, with an irreproachable necktie and patent-leather boots, is 
French. As for cotton nightcaps, M. Tissot should know that 
these articles are now used only by Frenchmen and invalids. How- 
ever, inaccuracies of this sort are the merest trifles in an author 
whose Prussian women are invariably corporals in petticoats ; 
whose Englishwomen go about with their hair in curl-paper, 
dilute their tea with rum, and are continually reading the Times ; 
and whose American girls are always little, young, pretty, and 
eighteen, and much addicted to the society of men. Notwith- 
standing these peculiarities—partly, perhaps, because of them— 
Unknown Switzerland is a lively book, and a pleasant companion 
for hours of idleness. 

The Freaks of Lady Fortune. By May Crommelin. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —At the opening of this story, the heroine, a regally beau- 
tiful farm-girl, is found picking bluebells for market in company 
with her young brother. To them enters a runaway horse, dragging 
a stern and haughty old Peer, whom they have never seen before ; 
and as the girl has ‘small hands like steel vices,” of course she 
readily brings the fiery steed to a standstill, and saves the Peer’s 
life. On recovering his senses, he discovers that she and her 
brother are his grandchildren, and the latter is his natural 
successor in the title; and after keeping this discovery to himself 
until midnight—(whether on that day or some days later is un- 
certain)—he suddenly sends a carriage to the hovel in which they 
are penniless and starving, to convey them to his own magnificent 
abode, where they are at once established in the lap of luxury as 
his heirs. All this takes place in the course of the first sixty 
pages, and the sequel matches the commencement. The whilom 
dairy-maid is one year the courted beauty of the season, and the 
next, forced to sing for her livelihood ; one day the honoured guest 
of a Duke who seeks her hand, and another, exposed friendless to 
the machinations of a sort of Arthur Orton, who plays the part of 
wicked uncle, and threatens her liberty and life. Her startling 
vicissitudes of fortune call forth hearty commendation on the 
suitability of the book’s litle, at any rate; though we fear that 
its contents cannot conscientiously be pronounced to be anything 
but trash. 

Three Men ina Boat. By Jerome K. Jerome. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) —This is an account of a boating journey on the Thames. 
Humotnr is always sought, and sometimes attained. We found the 
straining after humour, we must own, somewhat tedious. But 
the occasional specimens of serious writing do not make us wish 
for a change. Still, Mr. Jerome often amuses us. He will not, 
we hope, be affronted when we say that at times he reminds us of 
Mark Twain, particularly when we add that the recollection is not 
unfavourable. It is a good remark, for instance, 4 propos of the 
attempt to close the backwaters of the Thames :—‘ Cassivelaunus 
had prepared the river for Cwsar, by planting it full of stakes (and 
had, no doubt, put up a notice-board). But Cwsar crossed in 
spite of this. You could not choke Cwsar off this river. He is 
the sort of man we want round the backwaters now.” 

Hints to Lady-Travellers at Home and Abroad. By Lillias 
Campbell Davidson. (Iliffe and Son.)—This is a useful kind of 
handbook, and readers with a sense of humour will also find it 
entertaining! ‘The author observes that since so many women 
travel nowadays, a thousand conveniences and comforts “have 
sprung into existence to meet the need of their assistance.” The 
expression is a little awkward, but the meaning is plain, and the 
writer, who wishes that her readers should avail themselves of the 
new conditions of life, adds that her advice is “ entirely founded 
upon practical experience and observation.” ‘There is, we think, 
every indication that Miss Davidson understands her subject ; but 
if we may suggest a fault in a book so conspicuous for good counsels, 
it is that she understands it too well. We submit, with a due 
acknowledgment of our ignorance, that travel which needs so much 
elaborate preparation may prove a burden rather than a pleasure. 
The “Hints” inform us that the lady who wishes to be well 
equipped for a journey, must carry with her a bath and bath 
towels, a bottle of kid-reviver, a dressing-bag, a spirit-lamp for 
boiling water, with a sufficient quantity of methylated spirits, a 
flask, and a small filter. To these comforts the lady-traveller must 
add provisions, including extract of meat, “one’s own tea and 
coffee ;” waistbelts for money, a holdall for rugs and umbrellas, a 


hot-water bag, a lamp for reading at night, some light literature 








(it must be light in two senses, for “ books add enormously to th 
weight of one’s luggage”) ; a small medicine-chest, which, aie 
other articles, should contain pills and ointment, and a roll of fin, 
old linen. Matches and a candle, too, should always be carried, 
a door-wedge is a great convenience; “a tin of insect-powdor 
should never be omitted ;” with a railway-key “one jg Ris 
independent ;” and “a compass is a most useful accompaniment to 
the traveller who has to be her own guide.” It is necessary also 
to carry an eyestone, “the use of which is a common custom jn 
America.” If there is dust in the eye, this tiny stone, or rather 
fishbone, is inserted within the lower eyelid. “ Almost imme 
diately it begins to work its way slowly round the eyeball, and 
never stops till it has made the complete circuit of the eye, when 
it drops out, bringing with it whatever object of an alien nature 
it has encountered on its journey.” Then if ladies curl their hair 
capital little cases may be had, containing a pair of tongs and ‘ 
minute spirit-lamp ;” a good toilet-water also is often desired by 
ladies in travelling, and sulpholine lotion may be carried for sun- 
burning and freckles. Full particulars, too, are given with regard to 
clothing ; each dress must have a tray to itself, for “ gowns are the 
terrible part of packing,” and, finally, “it is as well, for every 
reason, to travel with as little luggage as circumstances admit,” 
It is to be feared that if a lady who proposes to travel studies these 
“Hints ” previously—and we have mentioned only a few of them 
—she will be tempted to wish that the new conditions of life had 
not arisen, which make “a thousand conveniences and comforts” 
necessary to the traveller. We cannot recommend the author's 
use of her mother-tongue ; but perhaps good English is not, to 
quote one of her own phrases, “‘ an absolute indispensable.” 


The Sacrifice of Education to Examination. Edited by Auberon 
Herbert. (Williams and Norgate.)—Here are massed together 
some two hundred letters from “all sorts and conditions of men,” 
edited, or rather collected, by Mr. Herbert, who adds a contribu- 
tion of his own, which, as may be supposed, is as readable, if not 
as valuable, as any. Mr. Herbert’s remedies for the evil he and 
his friends complain of seem a little unpractical. It is simply 
idle to talk of handing over all college and school endowments to 
primary education. It will not be done,—and why should it? 
Very few things more disastrous could be done, or more unjust, 
As for the notion that the Universities and endowed schools were 
founded for the classes that use the primary schools, it is baseless, 

A Dictionary of Heraidry. By Charles Norton Elvin, M.A. 
(Kent and Co.)—This is a dictionary ‘of the terms met with in 
the Science [of Heraldry], with their appropriate illustrations.” 
The plates are forty-six in number, each of full-page size, giving 
a pictorial representation of every term or object named (heraldic 
objects being, as is well known, very different from those that are 
found in Nature). <A dictionary is added, extending over more 
than a hundred and thirty pages. 

Marriage and Heredity: a View of Psychological Evolution. By 
J. F. Nisbet. (Ward and Downey.)—Mr. Nisbet gives in his 
first chapter some curious facts to prove that, as he puts it, 
‘there is not a single sentiment of the modern European bearing 
upon marriage that has not been and is not habitually violated by 
some section of the human family.” Respect for woman has, in 
fact, been in the main developed out of ‘the purity doctrines of the 
Christian Church,” a valuable statement, when a learned Scotch 
Professor has discovered that Christian thought has been adverse 
to woman’s advancement. But there is something to be said for the 
apparent paradox that Christian sentiment has sometimes acted in 
spite of the Christian Church. The law of heredity is made the sub- 
ject of some interesting inquiries. One curious instance is quoted of 
the son of a French father and a negress in the Isle of France. This 
man was physically undistinguishable from a negro, but had all 
the mental and moral characteristics of a white man. There isa 
noteworthy chapter on the marriage of cousins. The author's 
view seems to be that in itself it is harmless, but that when there 
is a family tendency to disease, mental or bodily, it is very likely 
to be dangerous, and on the whole, therefore, should be avoided. 
This, of course, is not a book for all readers, but it contains facts 
and conclusions which are interesting, and should be useful, if 
marriage were more a matter of reason and deliberate choice than 
it is. 

Sounds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin. By J. C. King, M.A. 
and C. Cookson, M.A. (‘The Clarendon Press.)—This book is of 4 
kind so elaborate, and in its way technical, that we cannot pre 
tend to do it justice in these columns. The due appreciation of 
its merits must be left to journals which deal, so to speak, pro- 
fessionally with such works. We can do no more than indicate 
its scope and purpose. The first chapter is introductory. “ The 
comparative study of language,” say the authors, “is one of the 
youngest of sciences.” It is not more than seventy years old. 
It began—and Englishmen may claim to be its originators—with 
the discovery of Sanscrit, though, indeed, if that eminent philo- 
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fessor Key, were alive, he would probably dispute the 
rtion. He was always curiously jealous of Sanscrit scholars. 
po the introductory chapter, with its résumé of the study in 
4 historical aspect, we come to a chapter on ‘‘ The Indo-European 
its Ms ves.” The third begins the study in detail with a discus- 
f a Temes and their Classification,” to be followed by others 
* ¢ with “Simple Vowel Sounds,” ‘* Semi- Vowels,” “ Palatals 
~ Were” (the “ velar” is a form of guttural), ‘ Labial Con- 
pe nts,” and “ Spirants.” Then we have the combinations, and 
po is subject of “ Vowel-Gradation ” and % Accent” treated of. 
These bring us to Part II., “ Morphology,” with chapters devoted 
to nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs. ‘The principle followed 
by the authors has been, in their own words, to és distinguish 
between those results which may be regarded as certain, and those 
which are only probable.” We may congratulate them on having 
yindicated the claims of English scholars to be reckoned as im- 
rtant contributories to a science which they did much to initiate. 
"With this work we may mention The Origin of the Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic Roots. By James Byrne, M.A. (Triibner and Co.)— 
Mr. Byrne deals with the subject of the “ production of roots,” 
thus going behind what most etymologists are content to regard 
as ultimate facts. “ There are three factors in speech,” he 
writes, “the voice, the breath in the mouth, and the muscular 
action of the tongue and lips. The first is principally in 
the vowels, the two last principally in the consonants. And 
if the consonant is the more expressive element, then the 
expressiveness is principally in the two latter factors, and in 
these the connections between thought and utterance are to be 
looked for. The actions which are performed in the mouth of the 
speaker were originally suggested to the hearer from his own 
experience of speaking, when he distinguished by his ear the 
elements of the word; and it must have been thus indirectly that 
the sound became expressive of the sense.” He then proceeds to 
apply this principle. Here is an instance :—‘ There is a sense of 
relaxation if the tongue or lips be applied in a relaxed condition, 
and this will be suggestive of softness, or weakness, or lassitude.”’ 
This is one of seven modifications, and ‘there are thus under 
each consonant seven different points of correspondence with 
seven different groups of the elements of thought.” 


Jogist, Pro 


Grandison Mather. By Sidney Luska. (Cassell and Co., New 
York.)—The name that serves as the title of this story is the 
pseudonym which one Thomas Gardiner adopts when he tries his 
powers in literature. He has lost his money by the roguery of a 
trustee, and has to earn his own living, no easy task for a young 
fellow with no profession. ‘I'wenty dollars a week is, it seems; 
the very smallest pittance on which a man and wife can live in 
New York. (Obviously, London is a better place for poor gentle- 
folk.) Thomas Gardiner’s efforts to make a livelihood are for a 
long time unsuccessful. It is no easier to get a foot on the literary 
ladder on the other side of the Atlantic than it is on this. But 
just in the nick of time, an appointment turns up in a Govern- 
ment office, presided over by a ruftian whom, to quote the 
author’s expressive phrase, “ you would have known instantly 
for one of three things,—a burglar, a prize-fighter, or a New 
York politician.” 
power will go out, and the incomers will make the usual clean 
sweep of the present occupants of office. To make provision for 
the evil day, Thomas Gardiner writes a novel, which, with a 
royalty of 10 per cent., brings him in about $1,500, for a sale of 
about 15,000 copies. How many novels published at 3s. 6d. (about 


the equivalent of the dollar when the difference of the two markets | 
is taken into consideration) sell as many in England? Then he | 


gets £200 for a second story. America must be a “ Tom-Tiddler’s 
ground” for novelists, in spite of the competition of the English 
pirated books. Of the “ surprise” of the book we purposely say 
nothing. It is an interesting story, especially for the crowd that 
writes, and the innumerable multitude that hope to write. 

The Questions of the Bible. Compiled by W. Carnelley. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) —Mr. Carnelley has here put together, with references to 
chapter and verse, all the questions—that is, sentences put in the 
interrogative form—that occur in the Bible. A book of this sort 
reminds one of the kind of study which the Jews were accustomed 
to give to their sacred books, taking in such details as the number 
of letters, the middle letter, &c. Dr. S. G. Green writes a com- 
mendatory preface, in which he suggests that the book may be 
useful “for family Bible-readings or Bible-classes,” and he gives 
alist of twelve questions, with the remark that any reader who 
can, without hesitation, turn to these twelve passages may be 
assumed to have a fair knowledge of Scripture. We wonder 
Whether any of our readers could say off-hand what book of the 
Old Testament contains no questions. There is one such book ; in 
the New Testament there are four. 

Christianity and War. By J. F. Bethune-Baker. (Macmillan 
and Bowes.)—The motto which Mr. Bethune-Baker borrows from 


Augustine for his title-page expresses with admirable brevity the 
main spirit of his essay, a composition, it may be said, which 
obtained the Burney Prize for the year 1887,—Esto etiam 
bellando pacificus. War is justifiable only when waged for 
the sake of peace, and must be waged, as far as possible, on the 
principles of peace,—i.e., all unnecessary cruelties must be 
avoided. This thesis is worked out in a thoughtful way. 
TaLEs.—The Romance of an Alter Ego. By Lloyd Bryce. 
(Brentano’s, London, New York, &c.) —This tale is constructed on 
something like the lines of the Comedy of Errors. The hero is 
claimed by a lady whom he assists in alighting from a New York 
horse-car as her long-lost husband, and he finds it a very difficult 
thing to prove that he is not the person claimed. The story 
proceeds in a sufficiently amusing way, and before long is 
complicated by another element, the growth of feeling on 
the part of the accused that he does not want, so to speak, 
to be acquitted of being the lady’s husband. And then there 
are mixed up with the matter a villainous adventuress who 
trades on her mesmeric powers, and a doctor whose thirst for 
knowledge threatens at one time to cause much mischief. The 
disentangling of the complication is not managed altogether 
successfully. —-The Queen of Bedlam. By Captain Charles King. 
(#. Warne and Co.)—This is another story from the other side of 
the Atlantic, a story, as it is described on the title-page, of 
“frontier army life.” Naturally, it is made up of incidents 
of love and war. An Indian campaign is described with 
plenty of vigour, the writer drawing, we may conjecture, 
from experiences of his own. The other part of the plot is 
scarcely as good. The suspicion with which the heroine is re- 
garded is scarcely likely to have been entertained by any ordinarily 
sagacious person. But the characters are drawn with considerable 
skill; and, on the whole, The Queen of Bedlam may be ranked as 
a story of more than average merit.——A Romance of Posilipo. By 
Mrs. Thomas Woollaston White. (Eglington and Co.)—Mrs. White 
would have improved her story if she could have contrived to 
shorten it. Conversations which are unnecessarily protracted, 
and details which are not wanted, make us apt to lose the thread 
of thetale. There is so much merit in the book, and such evident 
knowledge of the country and of the people among whom the 
scene is laid, that anything that detracts from its effective- 
ness to the general reader is much to be regretted. The heroine 
is an English girl, the prot’éyée of an Italian Countess, and 
her love-story is practically the subject, though the cir- 
cumstances of the tale are possibly more attractive than 





the tale itself.——Stories Weird and Wonderful. By J. E. 
| Mudock. (Chatto and Windus.)—There is no doubt about the 
| justice of the epithets which Mr. Mudock applies to his stories. 
In fact, if he had substituted the word * horrible ” for ** weird,” no 
one could have objected. In fact, they are far too horrible. A 
little relief, a few tales that did not end in some dismal catastrophe, 
would certainly have been welcome. We must own that this 





But this will only last for a year. The party in | 


kind of fiction is not attractive to us. Stories of this kind that 
profess, with any kind of reason, to be true deserve attention ; 
but to invent horrors of this kind seems to us as purposeless as it 
is easy. Captain Kangaroo, by J. Evelyn (Remington), described 
las “a story of Australian life,” is very vigorous and animated 
when one gets to the adventures in the bush. The hero 
is the victim of unfortunate circumstances, and becomes a 
captain of bushrangers, fierce and determined, though he 
retains many of the instincts and habits of a gentleman. 
The scene in which he rescues Kathie from his own comrades 
is very spirited, and the end is full of genuine pathos. 
Chronicles of a Health-Resort. By A. Helder. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is one of Mr. Unwin’s “ Novel Series.” It is the 
story of a shiftless family who are known as the ‘“‘ Ragamutftins,” 
and of various young men who are, or pretend to be, lovers of the 
three daughters who are its most noticeable members. There is 
nothing remarkable about the story, but it is worth reading, and 
two of the characters at least, Alma and the doctor, are above 
the average of such work. ‘There are two or or three passages 
also of effective pathos, Ella’s death, for instance. 








The Book of the Psa'ms. A new Translation, with a Commentary. 
By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Professor Cheyne’s attitude with rezard to the authorship of the 
Psalms is well known. To him they are not Psalms of David, 
though not unfrequently written with a reference to David. If 
this be so, they are often sadly shorn of their meaning and 
interest. They become academical exercises, instead of being 
expressions of personal feeling. Psalm ci., for instance, has been 
regarded as expressing the resolve of David to be a righteous 
ruler, a resolve probably made before, but still in a near view of 
the possession of power. What could be more interesting, 
especially when we contrast his performance with his promise ? 





According to Professor Cheyne’s view, it becomes “a description 
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of the ideal character of an Israelitish ruler, dramatically put 
into such a ruler’s mouth.” The loss of interest is very great. 
Of course, if there is good reason for the change of view, it must. 
be accepted. But it is not sufficient to say that “both tone of 
thought and cast of expression betray the influence of the Book 
of Proverbs.” Apart from these questions of the “ higher criti- 
cism,”’ which have been discussed elsewhere, the volume before us 
will have an interest and value for all Biblical students. A 
translation by one competent scholar who has taste and a feeling 
for rhythm will have advantages over the work of the most learned 
Company of Revisers. Such a Company, as Professor Cheyne 
truly observes, has “neither individuality nor independence.” 
The notes are remarkable both for compression and clearness. 
This very brief notice must be considered as being the mere men- 
tion of a work to which it is not possible to accord an adequate 
treatment. Such treatment would transcend all possible limits of 
space and time ; and Dr. Cheyne’s volume has already waited too 
long. 

City Slums. By J. A. Ingham, jun. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—Mr. Ingham’s “ Remedy ”—and one always turns at once 
to this chapter—seems to be the building of suitable houses for 
the poor a short way out of London, at the public expense. Un- 
fortunately, this will benefit the artisan only; the problem is,— 
What is to be done with the residuum? Mr. Ingham has excel- 
lent intentions, and often hits the truth ; but sometimes he seems 
to us somewhat out of touch with facts. He is all for “arable 
cultivation of the soil, which,” he goes on to say, “is so productive 
of patience and hope, health and contentment, in those who follow 
it,’—more patience than hope, we take it. Growing corn in 
England is, for the most, burying a sovereign to dig up nineteen 
shillings. You may change the scale on which this done by cut- 
ting up big farms. But the little corn-growers will still be burying 
a shilling to dig up elevenpence. 

[*,* Erratra.—In our review of October 26th (p. 555), of Mr. 
Wilmot Harrison’s ‘ Memorable London Houses,” the author's 
name, correctly given in the foot-note, was inadvertently printed 
throughout the article as “ Mr. Wilmot.’””——And in our issue of 
October 19th (p. 526), “The Thrales of Red Gulch” should have 
been “The Thrales of Redlynch,” and the author’s surname 
«'Curnock,” not ‘‘ Cumock.” 
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“Every chapter, every page even, is sown with the 
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—Saturday Review. 
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COMPARISONS in VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 
Collected and Arranged by JamMEs MIDDLEMORE. 

“Tt is a carefully compiled collection.’’—Scotsman. 
“*Those who wish to read everything interesting 
on this subject had best turn to Mr. Middlemore’s 
book, which has been made into a charming volume.” 
— Birmingham Daily Post. 
New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

STEPPING-STONES: a Story of 
Our Inner Lives. By sananH DouUDNEY. 

‘The characters are real and lifel:ke.’’ 

—Manchester Examiner. 





2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
THOMAS KEN, Bishop of Bath and Wells. By 
kK. H. PLumprre, D.D, Dean of Wells. With 
Portrait, Fac similes, and Illustrations by 
Whymper. 

“* Everywhere lucid, accurate, and interesting.” 
—Guardian, 
**A perfect picture of this great and good man.” 
—Archdeacon FARRAR. 








2 vols, medium 3vo, 21s. each, 


The COMMEDIA and 
CANZONIERE of DANTE ALIGHIERI. A 
New Translation. With Biographical Introdue- 
tion, Notes, &ec. By E. H. PLumprre, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. 

Vol. I. Lire. HELL: PURGATORY. 

Vol. Il. PARADISE: MINOR POwMS. Sruptes. 

**It is conceived in the lofty and generous spirit. of 

a true scholar. Nowhere will the cul'ivated Knglish 

Christian find so much help as this work will give 

him in understanding and enjoying the message of 

Dante to men,’”’—Record, 


Revised and Enlarged E lition, demy 8vo, 12s, 
FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Author of ** The 
Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” &c. 
**A very valuable book, which will bring ont ina 
very strong lizht to all careful readers the remarkable 
discrepancy between the reticence of S:ripture and 
the confidence with which ecclesiastical literature 
has treated the subject...... We feel very thankful to 
Mr. Row for stating the question plainly, and making 
its direct bearing on our faith in the justice of God 
as clear as he does.’’—Spectator. 


Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. 
W. TuoroLp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


“Preachers would do well to follow his example, 
and let criticism and science alone for a while. The 
six essays which make up the volume are the ripe 
fruit of twenty years’ meditation, and they have the 


Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s. 


EVERYDAY CHRISTIAN LIFE; 
or, Sermons on the Way. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,’’ &. 

“ Altogether a kindly, manly book, meeting a real 
need of a practical, earnest age, in an able, refreshing, 
and understandable way.”—Pa!l Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ISBISTERS’ HOME 
LIBRARY” FOR YOUNG READERS. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
THE STORY OF CHEMISTRY. 
By HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. 

With Preface by Sir HENRY ROSCOF, LL.D. 
With 60 Illustrations, crown S8vo. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIKS. 
GLIMPSES OF EUROPE. 
Edited by W. C. PROCTER. 
With 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
WE THREE: a Bit of Our Lives. 


By the AUTHOR of 
“WORTH a THREEPENNY-BIT,” &c. 
Beautifully Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt edges. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
NOBODY’S NEIGHBOURS. 


By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “ Daddy’s Boy,”’ &c. 


Beautifully Illustrated, crown 8yo, gilt edges, 
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A MAGNIFICENT FOLIO EDITION OF 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 


Illustrated by Frank M. 


Gregory. The Text is by Dr. JoHN ANSTER, who was the eariiest Translator of ‘‘ Faust’’ into 
English. His version, first published in 1855, gave pleasure to Coleridge, and is liked in Germany. 


The Illustrations (18 in black and white, 10 in colour) form the special attraction of the volume. 


The 


charm of these Illustrations is due hardly less to the a-tists who reproduced them than to Mr. Frank Gregory, 


from whose wonderful Drawings they were made, 


Only 250 Copies have been produced for sale in Eaglani. Price on application to the principal Booksellers. 





HISTORY, &c. 
HISTORY of TITHES 


Abraham to Queen Victoria. 
CLARKE. 5s. 


PRACTICAL HERALDRY; or, an 
Epitome of English Armoury, showing How, 
and by Whom, Arms may be Borne or Acquires, 
how Pedigrees may be Traced, or Family His- 
tories Ascertained. By CHarLES WortTHY. With 
124 Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 64. 


SHAKESPEARE CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY (The); or, Mythological Allusions in 
the Plays of Shakespeare Explained. By H. M. 


SELBY. ls, 
By the Author of 


PAUL of TARSUS. 

“Rabbi Jeshua.” 4s. 61. 

ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE and 
BIBLIOGRAPHER (The). Kdited by Epwarp 
WaLrorp, M.A., and G. W. Repway, F.R.Hist.s. 
Cowplete in 12 vols., £3, 

POPE JOAN (the FEMALE POPE). 
A Historical Sindy. By Emmanvet Ruorpts. 
From the Greek, with Preface, by C. H. COLLETTE. 
2s. 6d. 

GILDS: their Origin, Constitution, 
Objects, and Later History. By the late Cor- 
NELIUS WaLrorD, New und Enlarged Edition, 
73. 6d, 


The WHITE KING; or, Charles the 
First, and the Men and Women, Life and Manners, 
Literature and Art of England in the First Half 
of the Seventeenth Century. By W. H. Daven- 
PorT ADAMS, 2 vols., 21s. 

HISTORY of the FORTY VEZIRS 
(The); or, the Story of the Forty Morns and 
Eves. Written in Turkish by SHEYKH-ZADA, Done 
into English by E. J. W. Grips. 10s, 6d. 


IN PRAiSE of ALE; or, Songs, Ballads, 
Epigrams and Anecdotes relating to Beer, Malt, 
and Hops. With some curious Particulars con- 
cerning Ale-Wives and Brewers, Drinking Clubs 
and Customs. By the late W. T. MARCHANT. 


BACON. SHAKESPEARE, and the 
ROSICRUCIAN. By W.F.C. Wicston. With 


Illustrations, 7. 6d. 

LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of 
THOMAS CRANMER, D.D., the First Re- 
forming Archbishop of Canterbury, By C. H. 
CoLLETTE. 7s, 6d. 


FORTUNATE LOVERS (The). Twenty- 
seven Nove!s of the Queen of Navarre. Edited 
and Selected from the Heptameron, with Notes, 
Pedigrees, and Introduction, by A. Mary F, 
Rosinson. Etched Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb 
Hood. 10s. tid. 

BURMA AS IT WAS, AS IT IS, and 
ASITWILLBKE. By J. G.Scorrt (“ Shway Yoe”). 
Cheap Kuition, 2, 6d. 

MYTHS, SCENES, and WORTHITES 
of SOMERSET. By Mrs. E. Boger. 10s, 6d. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, &c. 


The BLUOD COVENANT a PRIMI- 
TIVE RITE, and its Bearings on Scripture. 
By H. Cray TrumBvL., D.D. 7s. 6d. 


PRIMITIVE SYMBOLISM as ILLUS- 
TRATED in PHALLIC WORSHIP, or the Repro- 
ductive Principle. By the late HoppER M. 
Westropr. With Introduction by Major-General 
For.one. 7s, 6d. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP, and _ other 
Essays. With a Chaprer on Totemism. By C. 
STANILAND WAKE, 10s, 6d. 

The DEVELOPMENT of MARRIAGE 
and KINSHIP. By C. Stan1LaAND Wakr, Member 
of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
tain, 18s. 

By the AUTHORS of “The PERFECT WAY.” 


1. CLOTHED with the SUN, being the 
Book of the Illuminations of ANNA Kina@s- 
FORD. 7s, 6d. 

2. DREAMS and DREAM-STORIES. 
Second Edition, 6s. 

3. HERMETIC WORKS: The Virgin 
of the World. 10s. 61. 

4. The SPIRITUAL HERMENEUTICS 


of ASTROLOGY and HOLY WRIT. Illus. 
trations, 10s, 6d, 


(The), from 
By Henry W. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. 


DICKENSIANA : a Bibliography of the 
Literature Relating to Charles Dickens and his 
Writings. Compiled by F. G. Kirron. 103. 6d. 


The BIBLIOGRAPHY of SWIN- 
BURNE. By R. H. SHEPHERD. 63. 


The GENIUS of GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK. By W. M. Twackeray. With 40 
i ~ i and Etched Portrait. Large Paper, 
78. 6d. 


The RAVEN. By Enear Atian Por. 


With Literary and Historical Commentary by 
Joun H, InGRam. 6s. 
of 


HINTS to COLLECTORS 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS of the WORKS of 
CHARLES DICKKNS. By C. P. Jounson. 63, 


HINTS to COLLECTORS _ of 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS of the WORKS of 
W. M. THACKERAY. ByC. P. Jonnson. 6s. 


CHARLES DICKENS and the STAGE: 
a Record of his Connection with the Drama as 
Playwright, Actor, and Critic. By T. EpGar 
PEMBERTON. With New Portraits in Character 
of Miss Jenny Lee, Mr, Irving, and Mr. Toole. 63, 


SULTAN STORK;; and other Stories 
and Sketches. By W. M. Tuackeray. Now 
First Collected. To which is added the Biblio- 
graphy of Thackeray. 10s, 6d. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST: a Poem. 
By CuartEs Lams. Now First Reprinted from 
the Uriginal Edition of 1811, with Preface and 
Notes by R. H. SHkPHERD. Only 100 copies 
printed. 10s. 6d. 


The DANCE of DEATH, in Painting 
and in Print. By T. Tinpaui WILDRIDGE. 
With Woodcuts, 33. 6d.; coloured by haud, 53, 
Only 460 copies printed. 

SWINBURNE. — A WORD for the 
NAVY. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
5s. Printed on Whatwman’s haud-made pap r. 
Issue limited to 250 copies. 


THEOSOPHY, &c. 
LIGHT on the PATH: a Treatise 


written for the Personal Use of those who are 
Ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire 
to enter within its Influ nce. Written down by 
“*M.C.”’ New Edition, ls. 6d, 


MAGIC, WHITE and BLACK;; or, the 
Science of Finite and Infinite Life. Containing 
Practical Hints for Stndents of Occultism. By 
Franz Hartmann, M.D. With Lllustrations, 
Third Edition, 7s. 6.1. 


PROBLEMS of the HIDDEN LIFE: 


being Essays on the Rthics of Spiritual Evolation. 


By * Pirarim,” 5s. 

THEOSOPHY, RELIGION, and 
OCCULT SCIENCH. By Henry 8. Otcort, 
President T,S. With Glossary of Kastern Words, 
Second Thousand, 7s. 61. 


INCIDENTS inthe LIFE of MADAME 
BLAVATSKY. | Compiled from Information 
supplied ny her Relatives and Friends. Edited 
by A. P. SinneTT. W.th Portrait, 10s, 6d, 


POSTHUMOUS HUMANITY : a Study 
cof Phantoms. By ApoLpHe D’AssIER, Trans- 
lated and Annotated by Henry 8S. ALcorT, 
President T. S. With Appendix, showing the 
Popular Beliefs current in India respecting the 
_— Vicissitudes of the Haman Eatity. 
7s. 6d. 
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GEORGE REDWay 


THEOSOPHY, &c.—( Continued ) 
LIFE of PARACELSUS, and the Sub. 


stance of his Teachings concerni 
Saeeny. Pneumatology, Magia eae ot: 
cery, Medicine, Alchemy and Astro), Phii 
sophy and Theosophy. Extracted and fin hr] 
from his Published Works, and from Un bli ~ 
Manuscripts. By Franz Hartmann, MD. 4 


HIDDEN WAY AOROgsg 4 
THRESHOLD (The). An Explanation of the 
Concealed Forces in Every Man to 0 
Temple of the Soul and to Learn the Guilan bp 
the Unseen Hand. By J. ©. Sraegr With 
Illustrations, 15s, ith 


MYSTICISM, &:. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MYSTICISy 


By Cari pu Pret (Dr. Phil.) Transl 
the German by U. C. Massey, 2 sg fom 


The INFLUENCE of the STARS. a 
Book of Old World Lore. By R ’ 
With 9 Plates, Second dln A a Bavanay, 


The KEY of SOLOMON the KING 
(“CLAVICULA SALOMUNIS”). Now fir 
Sora and Edited from Ancient M88 in the 

ritish Museam. By 8. L. M. Ma Wi 
Plates, £1 5s. F a ae 

The BHUDDIST CATECHISM: an 
Outline of the Doctrine of the Buddha Gotam: 
in the Form of Question and Answer, Compilel 
from the Sacred Writings of the southern 
Buddhists for the Use of Europeans, with Kx- 
planatory Notes. By SUBHADRA Buiksuv, 

| Shortly, 

KABBALA DENUDATA. The 
Kabbalah Unveiled, containing the following 
Books of the Zohar :— 

1. The BOOK of CONCEALED MYSrEpy, 

2. The GREATER HOLY ASSEMBLY, 

3. The LESSER HOLY ASSEMBLY, 
Translated from the Latin, and Collated with the 
Original Chaldee and Hebrew Text, by 8. L, M 
Martuers. 10s. 61. ; 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING: 
its Principles and Practice, with full Explanations 
for Home Svudents, By FRaNcES Lorb., Second 
Edition. 8s. 6d. 


GEOMETGICAL PSYCHOLOGY;; or, 
the Science of Representation. An Abstract of 
the Theories and Diagrams of B. W. Betts, By 
Louisa 8. Cook. With Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d, 


The GRAMMAR of PALMISTRY. By 
KATHERINE St, HItt. With 18 Illustrations, 
‘tenth Lhousand, ls, 


The INDIAN RELIGIONS; or, Results 
of the Mysterious Buddism, Coneerning that also 
which is to be understood in the Divinity of Fire, 
By HarGRAVE JENNINGS, { Shortly, 


EDITED by A. E. WAITE. 
The OCCULT SCIENCES: a Ovelo- 


}edia of Transcendental Doctrine and Experi. 
ment, embracing Chapters on Theosophy, Mes- 
merism, Spiritism, Faith-Healiny, the Mystice, 
the Rosierncians, the Freemasons, Divination, 
Astrology, and Alchemy. [ Shortly, 

MYSTERIES of MAGIC (The): a 
Digest of the Writings of Klipbas Levi. With 
gina and Critical Essay. Illustrations, 
Os. 6d. 


REAL HISTORY of the ROSICRU- 
CIANS (The). Founded on their own Manifes- 
toes, and on Facts and Documents collected from 
the Writings of Initiated Brethren. With Illus 


trations, 103. 6d. 

LIVES of ALCHEMYSTICAL 
PHTLOSOPHERS: based on Materials collected 
in 1815, and Supplemeuted by Recent Researches. 
With Introductory Essay and a Bibliography of 
Alchemy and Hermetic Philosophy. 10s, 6d. 


MAGICAL WRITINGS of THOMAS 
VAUGHAN (* EUGENIUS PHILALETHES”): 
a Verbatim Reprint of his First Four Treatises, 
with the Latin Passages Translated into English. 
Preceded by a Biographical Preface and an Essay 
on the Esoteric Literature of Western Curisten- 
dom. 10s. 6d, 





SEA SONG and RIVER RHYME, from CHAUCER to 


TENNYSON. selected and Edited by E. Davenport ADAMS. With a New Poem by ALGERNON CHARLES 


SwInBoRNE. 


Twelve Etchings printed in Colours. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 10s, 6d, 


One Hundred Copies with the Illustrations printed on Japanese Paper. 


IN TENNYSON LAND: being a Brief Account of the 


Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet-Laureate, and an Attempt to Idcntify the Scenes and Trace 


the Influences of Lincolnshire in his Works, 


By J. Cumina WALTERS, 


This Work is choicely Illustrated by Drawings from Photographs and Sketches taken spe cia lly for the 


Author. 


SOMERSBY REOTORY. | 
The MOATED GRANGE, 


The Pictures include representations of :— 


The BROOK. 
The MiLL. 


| LOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
TENNYSON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


The Ordinary Edition will be bound in white cloth, gilt, price 53. A few Lirge-Paper Copies, with the Illus- 
Pp ‘f p 


trations printed on Japanese paper, may be had at special prices from the principa 





Booksellers. 


London: GEORGE REDWAY, 15 York Street, Covent Garden. 


— 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the ‘ SPecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 16th, 1889, 





